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To dispose of some articles in type; that it appear- 
od we could not get into the regular sheet, a surPLK: 
went, of four pages, accompanies the present num- 
her. To do jtistice to the events of the times, we 
sould find matter enough for at least two shects per 
week. ! | . 
Approaching the close of the volume, the four 
cheets to complete it must be given up chiefly to the 
insertion of documents and things that naturally be- 
long to.its period, Among other articles, the reply 
of Mr. Lioyd to Mr. Randolph, so long delayed, on 
account of the great space it occupies, must have 
room. A tgs ‘ 

Subscribers will please to recollect that the regu- 
lur year Of the Weexkcy Reeisten expires with the 
month of August; and that, for the many good and 
substantial reasons set forth some time ago, payment 
will be expected jn advance. A matter of no im- 
portance to individuals, but of great moment to the 
aditor in the saving of trouble, rhoney and time. And, 
in making payment for the year in advance, an addi- 

} tional dollar will be paid by those who desire to have 
th SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME VIL. which siiall 
be forwarded to subscribers on or before the middle 
of September. 
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Cotton Canvas. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
AsI know the editor of the Recister to be a friend 

‘o American nhanufactures, I wish to call his atten- 
von to an article of general importance to the United 
States—if, as has been represented to me, it proves 
as valuable as I flatter myseif it will do;—1 mean 

OTTON CANVAS. 

_ This kind of sail cloth‘has been made in this town, 
‘i small quantities, for more than a year past, and 
‘he demand for it still continues; so that it is pro- 
oable the manufacture will increase. 

Some months since, the writer was applied to em- 
poy iton a vessel he is concerned in—but, for want 
Xt information of its quality, he then declined it: 
vethe has not ceased to make enquiries on tlie sub- 
“ct when suitable opportunities offered—and, in the 
ourse of the present year, two vessels from Balti- 
“ore, Clothed with this kind of canvas, arriving at 
8 port, a convenient opportunity presented itself 
‘or becoming fully informed of its quality. From 
“€ owners and officers of those vessels he had the 
Pleasire to learn, that they gave it a decided prefer- 
“Nee to the Russian, and that it was exceeded by 
"one, the best Holland duck excepted. 
cre are two advantages arising from the use of 
“otton canvas, either of which js important. It 

mildews less than hempen, and fulls up so as to be 
4 dma? air tight; which the canvas made of hemp 
stic not—on the contrary, as it becomes old, inter- 
-. > appear in all parts of it that perthit the pas- 
“8g of the wind. 
pope eee the importance of this article to the 
country ve ve and its manufacturers in this 
fined: 3k iS desirable to have the question deter- 
“> 40solutely, whether, under all circtimstan- 
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adage to be preferred to foreign canvas; and 
slntaj> PPears more likely to test the matter com- 
P€tely, than b 


y the general government undertaking 
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it. If one of the United States ships were clothed 
with it, and the commander required to publish bis 
opinion of it, after a full trial, it would be a means 
of the couihtry obtaining information more to be re- 
lied on than by any private soutrce. 

The writer helieves that the last statement of the 
tonnage of the United States, which was published, 
ariounted to about one million and a half of tons— 
as it is apprefiended it would require 10 yards of can- 
vas fer ton, On an average, to clothe a ves#*l and fur- 
nish her extra sails—consequently to supply 1,500,000 
tons would require 15 millions of yards of canvas, 
which, at 60 cents pet yard, amounts to nine millions 
of dollars ; and, at three-fourths of a pound of cot- 
ton to the yard, would create a wew demand for cot- 
ton to the amount of 11,230,000 pounds. To spin 
this quantity would give work to 60,000 cotton spin- 
dles tor one year, and to weave it would require 
nearly 5000 weavers. Sixty thousand spifdles would 
employ 2400 hands ; and, taking into view the whole 
number of those wko wotld find employ from this 
source, they may be fairly estimated at as little 
short of 11,000 persons. 11,250,000 pounds of cot- 
ton, costing the manufacturer 2,400,000 dollars; 
would leave 6,600,C00 dollars for the labor and pro- 
fitresulting from this branch of business: P. 

Wilmington, Delaware. 


OPThe editor of the Reetsten had made some 
enquiries on this interesting subject. A consider- 
able quantity of Cotton Canvas has been manufac- 
tured in Baltimore. Like all other new things, it 
has had to fight with “steady habits,” but seems uni- 
formly to have obtained the mastery in the opinion 
of those whe had courage enotigh to give it a fair 
trial, And, it is probable, the time is not distant 
wlhién economy, uiility and patriotism will fully conquer 
prejudice, and clothe all our vessels with our own sail 
cloth, which may be best made by water looms, to 
the great saving of labor. 





New-England Convention. 


No. VIII. 


; THE RICHES OF TNE SOUTH. . 
We have the following highly interesting state: 
ments from a late Savannch Repubiican: ; 
*An estimate of cotton shipped from the port of 
Savannah, from the 20th of March to the’ 30th day 
of June, 1815. 





Sea Island. Upland. 

To France - : - 86 bales 2,636 

To England - von ime i 5 g 50,198 

To other European ports 666 5,986 

10,259 38,820 

10,259 

Total—to Europe 49,079 

To northern ports of the United States 97,503 
of all quatities 


Bales 76,582 
A list of vessels which have entered and cleared 
in the port of Savannah, from the 1st of April to th# 
50th day of June, 1625, 
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Cleared. 
Ships - - - 58 
Brigs - - - 65 
Schooners - - 37 
Sloops - - + 36 


Arrived. 
Ships - - « 47 
Brigs - - - 58 
Schooners + - 57 
Sloops - = - 41 





203. Cleared - «- 191 
Arrived - ~« 203 
ce 


Total exclusive 
of coasters 





394.” 


cpA consideration of the preceding facts is so 
emuuently calculated to shew that the people of the 
south must be ‘hostile to commerce,” that the editor 
of the Wrexty Reersrer cannot do less than earn- 


estly recommend that a new convention should meet” 


at Hartford, to represent the ‘“‘NaTIoN or NEw-Ene- 
LAND,” “asi report what measures it may be proper 
to adopt ina Crisis so alarming.” For the fact is very 
clear—-nothing can be more certain—than that the 
citizens of Georgia have deliberately planned ,the 
total destruction of the commerce of the United 
States, by exporting, in three montis, a greater value 
in native products than the whole “ation of New- 
Lingland’—the “greut eommercial states” will export 
in almost two years! And, to add insult to injury, 
they have done it from a single port—the port of Sa- 


vannak; a place whereat commerce is “hated” al-| 


most as much as in Baltimore! 

Being so ardent for a new convention, it is very 
right I should furnish the data upon which it may 
act when convened. The following are among those 
that appear to me important. But the report of the 
secretary of the treasury, at the next session of con- 
gress, will probably afford others not less interesting. 

The whole export of cotton from Savannah fo1 
three months and. ten days, is estimated at 76,582 
bales. Of these about 21,0U0 were sea-island, and 
55,582 upland. 
21,U00 bales sea-island, 300lbs. each, at 33 cents, 

$2, 100,000 
58,582 bales upland, 300 Ibs. at 20 cents, 3,354,926 





$5,434,920 

This is a low estimate—and it will be quiie safe to 
say, that.in these three months and ten days there 
were .exporied from the port of Savannah, native 
producis of ajl kinds, having a value there of seven 
millions of dollars. 

Now it appears from official doeuments that the 
“oreat commercial state of .Wassachusetts,” in eleven 
years, (from 1803 to 1813 inclusive) exported of 
domesuc producis and manufactures a gross value 
of $54,985,000—or an average of 5 milhons a year. 

{t proved, also, (see Weekly Register, vol. 7, page 
332) that about jfiyfive per cent. of these expurts 
were not the products of the “uation of Wew-Eng- 
land.” 

‘The fair average, therefore, of the articles for 
foreign commerce that the soil or industry ot Massa. 
chusetis furnishes, may be estimated at $2,250,000 

‘vo this amount the “great commer- 
cial stutes” o” New-Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode-Island and Verment 
may give an annual value of native ex- 


ports, of about 1,500,000 


3,730,000 

At which rate (and I defy any one who knows the 

facts that belong to these things ‘o say that our es- 

timates are not libersl on behaif of the “‘nation’”) it 

appears that Savannah has not exported quite as 

mucli in ¢hree months and ten days as all the “great 
commereial states” may export in two years! 





New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode- 
Island, Connecticut and Vermont in two 


years, $7,500,060 
Savannah in three months, 7,000,000 
Sr re meening, 

Balance against Savannah, 500,000 


What a dreadful picture! The sufferings of the 
Israelites under hard-hearted Pharoah, were light ang 
e sy to be sorne compared with the moriifcations that 
these things are calculated to produce in the jacobin 
mind. Where is the “Moses to lead them from their 
oppressors?” Let a new convention be called, I sayf 
The more the anti-commercial spirit of the south js 
examined into, the more flagrant will it appear— 
Charleston has probably done a great deal more busi- 
ness than Savannah, and New-Orieans more than ej- 
ther! What Be oy | facts!” Does any one desire 
better proofs of *AZadison’s hostility te commerce,” 
than that the great trading town of Salem, the second 
place of business in all the “nation,” should not have 
had, onthe return of peace, enough of all sorts of 
goods, proper for foreign markets, to make up three 
cargoes.* He that will not believe there was F'rench 
influence in this, must have “a very weak head or 
depraved heart!” The “invisible hand” is as plain to 
be seen as ever! 

But to abandon this irony, which, however, the 
excessive folly and presumption of the eastern jaco. 
bins so richly merits, let us treat the subject seriously, 

The shipping interest of Massachusetts is of high 
importance to that state, and of no little consideration 
to the United States. But while in this, some sort of 
palliative is found by certain persons for the outra- 
geous proceedings of a few cilizens of Boston, we 
may be allowed most heartily to laugh at the absur- 
\dities of the tools of these men in the other New- 
‘England states, and at the supreme folly that gave 
them the character of being “highly commercial,” &c. 

Tie four states of New-Hampshire, 

Rhode Island, Connecticut and Ver- 
mont, in 1811, had an aggregate ton- 
nage of 

The city of Bakimore, the same gear 





108,000 
103,000 

Balance in favor of the four “great bial 5,000 
mercial states 


Fhe district of Maryland, same year 143,000 
The four states as above 108,000 


‘ Bal.nce in favor of Maryland, — Tons 35,000 

Which balance is almost one-fourth more than the 
whole tonnage of the district of ew. Hampshire,y 
where so much clamor was made about commerce, 
“rotting ships,” “unconsumed produce,” and the 
like!!! 

We certainly wish the shipping interest of Mas- 
sachusetts may be cherished and encouraged, and so 


not at the expence of truth and decency, and honor, 
honesty and patriotism. The mistaken men who chief 
ly form this interest, have considered it their policy 
to reprobate and abuse those as “enemies of com- 
merce” who supported the tonnage they bovsted of ' 
Was there ever such madness and folly—such a com- 
plete prostration of common sense and common p!U- 
dence? And whatis the consequence? Why, there 
are thousands of persons that would rather give their 
freights to British ships than Wew-England vessels. 
This is greatly to be deplored. If it had effect only 


ed 

















*I have this anecdote on the authority of a respec 
table citizen of Salem, and believe the fact to be 
about as stated. 

+Tonnage of N. H, 28,820 tons. 





it will be by every enlightened administration—but - 
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on those who provoked the procedure, we should bow shew us their feeling on the subject spoken of. It 
to the justice of it—but it attacks the general pros- |is the feeling of a people having a national pride. 
perity, and the reflecting .Jmerican willnot pursue/ ‘There is nothing to afford me pleasure in the re- 
zt. But we naturally ask questions like these—If/ marks I have felt it my duty to make on the principle 
the embargo or war prevented the people of Massa-jof the Hartford convention. Every thing belonging 
chusetts from making money by freights, did they | to it was calculated to wound my natiozal pride and 
who furnished the articles to be carried suffer no- dishearten my“hopes of the unity of the republic. 
thing ? Has not the planter as seriously feel the dis- | It disgraced us all, infinitely more than all the oiher 
tresses of the times by the want of a market for his | disasters of the war, including the capture of W’ash- 
crops, as the ship-owner did in the want of employ- | ington. The capitol, built of senseless stones, pros- 
ment for his vessel? Is the profit of freight greater trated by barbarian hands, may easily resume its for- 
than the original profit of the farmer? Is it less aj}mer magnificence; and, in the glorious events of the 
hardship to have a bale of cotton or a hogshead of! war and tne speedy and just death of the Goth 
tobacco lying as dead property on hand, than to have! who destroyed it, we have obliterated the reproach— 
the little that might be madg on its freight deferred ?| but the dereliction of dut y, of honor and of patriot- 
Can Georgia, which willsend more goods of native! ism, in so large a portion of our people, at a time 
product to market in-the present year than all the! when we were so closely beset with foreigners avow- 
“nation of New-England” will probably do in three/ ing a determination to put down our constitution, is 
years, be the *‘enemy of commerce ?? Are those who!a blot so foui that fitty years of hearty patriotism 
have the least to spare for foreign trade the most} will not obliterate it. The original and avowed de- 
sincerely interested in that trade? Will the people/sign of the infamous men who got up that conven- 
of the “nation” believe, that a man, in his sober rea- |tion, was “‘ro WITHHOLD THEIR RESOURCES AND MAKE 
son, will “bite off his own nose to spite his face ?’—} 4 separaTeE PEACE;” but their coward hearts refused 
How great is the delusion that has prevailed in New-| what their treasonable heads would do; and they 
England! The extent of the evils it will produce /shrunk into nothing before the sinewy arm of the 
are incalcalable—the loss of character will most cer-| yeoman, who stood ready to punish the overt act.— 
tainly be followed by the loss of gain and of influ-| They sneaked out of the affair as meanly as they 
ence; and a loss of population will naturally follow entered upon it impudently: and they might safely 
the loss of these, in which is the loss af power; the) be left to the misery of their own thoughts, if, like 
darling thing to which a knot of knaves, through a)desperadoes, they did not attempt to screen past 
subserviency to the British, have sacrificed the faume/crimes by present deceptions. Their exposure is, 
of their country in the eyes of all the world ;—even| therefore, necessary fur their trial at the bar of the 
of the British, who expected to profit by it, in put-| public reason. 

ting down “the factious republic.” Wherever in fo-| My ideas of the little importance of the foreign 
reign parts the citizen of Baltimore has been, respect| commerce of a nation compared with its home trade, 
and attention awaited him. Even the S#ritish es-|are clearly before the readers of the Register. But 
teem him—and he stands fairly and erect, as a Bos |[ will judge this people by the facts on which they 
tonian did in the days of the revolution. But I havei chiefly rely; and conclude for the present with the 


























heard that the people of another great town are} following statements and remarks, built upon the 
sometimes regarded as a sort of “jew-brokers,” that) foreign commerce of the United States:— 

would sell God and country to any that would bid} Tue whole tonnage of the U. S. in 1811 

forthem! There is in every people some sense of| was, : tons. 1,424,793 
national honor. I have feared that, with the induce-} The tonnage of the ‘‘nation of New-En- 

ments we have for such a feeling, we have less of it} gland,” * 606,740 
than any other, and that we could furnish a greater _ 

inass of disaffection and treason than all the rest of| The whole domestic exports of the U. S. 

the civilized world, united. There are none who| same year, about the value of $46,000,000 
spend a hundredth part of the money and exertion, | And those of the “nation,” being the pro- 

lor purposes of corruption, that the English do—but| duct of its soil and industry, 3,750,000 
there are none who more heartily despise those who 

take part against their country than they. This is} Then as 1,424,783 tons is to $46,000,000, so is 





the native honesty of John Bull; and so powerful is | 606,740 tons to $19,528,660. 

it, that Andrew Jackson would be treated with high-| The proportion of the New-England 

etrespect in London—perhaps, even in the prince | states of exports of native produce, com- 

regenv’s court, than Caleb Strong. No man that} pared with their tonnage, therefore, 

khows the English character will hesitate to believe | should have been of the value of $19,528,660 
this. The British were to have profitted by the! But were only about 3,750,000 
Hartford convention—it was expected to produce a - 
Powerful diversion in their favor—it failed ; but such Deficiency $15,778,660 
isthe ingratitude of Englishmen that they never) Again—as $46,000,000 is to 1,424,783 tons, so is 
speak of those who got up that assembly than as | $3,750,000 to 115,969 tons. 

traitors and cowards. We see this in every minis-| The tonnage of New-England was 606,740 
terial paper that condescends to notice the “affair.” | But, in proportion to the products of its soil* 

Carnot, the republican, who opposed Bonaparte, as| and industry exported to foreign markets, 











consul and emperor, with a hardihood that has not,} should have been. 115,969 
perhaps, a parallel, and who as zealously supported oer ee 
im When insolent foretgners determined to govern in And had an excess of tons 490,771 


fance, would be received in London with the high-| Now let the reader who has been astounded with 
€st honors by all parties; while Vadleyrand, if treat-|the clamor of the people of New-England about their 
€d with apparent civility by any, would have the real| commerce, look at these things for a minute. It is 
Contempt of all. The neglect of the tories by the} useless to enlarge on the subject, for it must be evj- 
nde government, after the peace of 1783, when|dent to every one, that it was the productions of 
~ independence of the United States was acknow-|other states—the crops of the southern planters, 
ao and the ineffable disdain that Englishmen | (who were so anxious to destroy cammerce,) that ena- 
“AYS attached to the name of Arnold, indubitably! bled our eastern citizens to support at least Sour 
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fimes their fair proportion of tonnage compared with,! propose to make with regard to the effect, which 
the producis ef their soil—The southern states, | war has upon the quality of your property, and upol? 
in this respect, have been to the eastern what/ yourchances of security, or insecurity. 

the Dutch colonics wére to Melland—furnishing | Wat you most desire is, to have the terest of you: 
the basis of trade, the value of which was greatly | stock regularly paid in full, and to prevent any inse. 
increased by the transportations of ity amd what it} curity to your capital. Your interest is paid almost 
produced, to all parts of- the world. But the prin-| wholly, and, indeed, entirely by the land. You wi)! 
Giple of conimerce is in the original product—anii| start and swell here, and ask whether commerce ang 
it is of this principle abounding in the south and; manufactures, and traders, and professions, pay 
west, that the “coinmercial nation of New-England” | nothing? Yes they do; but they pay precisely j) 
as jealous! Let them take heed what they do. The} proportion to the prosperity of agriculture, Tha 
worm trodden upon will turn. Hitherto ning-tenths/ is to say, in proportion to the height of prices. jf 
of that yreat staple, cotton, was carried to Europe | the land, out of which all the great receive their in. 
in New-England ships. Vhe British have lately|crease, and all the farmefs and all the laborers re. 
passed a law by which this article from the U.S./ ceive their profits and their wages, yield little, little 
pays a duty of two pence per 16. more if imported in}can all these pay to tradesmen and manufactures, 
American than in British vessels. This amounts to an} little will be the profits of commerce and of profes. 
actual prohibition of the employment of American | sions. When wheat was twenty shillings a bushel, 
vessels in that trade; for, as a letter from Liverpool} the landlord and the farmer had three times as much 
observes, this duty on a ship’s cargo of 800 bags; money to lay out as they have now. Hence the prq 
makes a difference of €2165 6s. 8d ($9614) in fa-| sent universal cry out about the dullness of trade; 
vor of the British bottom, “which sum, in ordinary , hence the numerous bankrupicics ; hence the stag. 
times, would be considered a very excellent freight.” | nation of commerce and manufactures. 

The British will give the planter as much for his; Though, therefore, lagree, most cordially, with 
cotton as the Americin merchant can do; or, they} you in your opposition to the corn bill, the grounds 
will carry it to market for him as cheap as the New-/ of our opposition were different indeed. 1 knew that 
England man-it is, therefore, as a question of pe-|a corm bill was necessary to enable the land to pay 
suniary imterest, no matter to him whether it is car-|the sum of taxes demanded by the government ; but 
ried in an American or a British vessel—suppbse| J wished the sum of taxes to be diminished. You 
he is guided by the like narrow views that bas in-| wished to have corn cheap, and the sum of taxes no‘ 
fluenced the eastern jacobins in a thousand particu-|to be diminished. These two, together, were im. 
lars, and refuses to consiier all the United States| possible. They could not, and they cannot, co-ex: 
ag his country, permiiting New-England to be a “ma-|ist. If you are asked, at any time, what security 
tion,” as her great folks desired to call her, in regard | you have for your property, do you not always an- 
to this thing, and shall vote against alaw to coun-;swer, that your security is on the iand of the nation’ 
tervail the British’ duties—where will the eastern! Do you not say, that the estates of all the land-own- 
ships be, that were employed through the cotton|ers are mortgaged to you? ‘This is a great mistake 
trade, amoynting to not less than 200,000 tons, back | —for it is onty the revenues which are mortgaged to 
and forth? Rotting at the wharves of the “com-jyou; but, to obviaté all difficulty upon this score, 











mercial states.’’ take it for granted, that you have a dona fide mort: 
eee =e ae tee ed ‘gage upon all the land in England. Can it, then, be 

To the Fundholder |your interest, that the land should be unable to pay 

Oo tne PuUndnocers, |your aimual demands ?—The land, upon your own 

On the supposed approaching wur against F'renee.| principles, is partly yours. Can you, then, be gain: 
FROM CORDETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER. ‘ers by its produce being depreciated ? A certain 


Of all the classes of people in this country you farm, for instance, pays a hundred a year towards 
appear to me to have been, and still to be, the most your annual demands. If produce fall so low as to 
misguided, as to all questions of politics, and espe- disable this farm from paying you more than fifty 
cgully 2s to the important question of peace or war.! pottnds a year, how are you to be paid your dividends 
I will now io my best fo enableyou to judge correctly | in full? Hencé, it is clear, that the corn bill was 
upon this subject, as far, at least, as your interests , more for your protection than for the protection of 
ure more immediately connected with it. the farmer, who really eats and drinks of his own 

Your great characteristic is snxiety for the safety |/produce. Your expences of living would keep pace 
of your property; but, though self preservation is| with the price of the produce of the land. In the 
the first of nature’s laws, and though, in general,'end, the thing might be the same ; but, if one halt 
inen who are alive to little else, are extremely alive, of your dividends was deducted on account of the 
and even very skillful, in cases where theic own in. fatl in the pricé of produce, you would soon disco- 
terests are atstake, you do not sppear to me to per- | ver that a corn bill, or any other such measare, was 
ceive how your own interests hav: been, or how they | more for your security than for that of the farmer. 
will be affected by war. You entertain a sort of sut what is it which has rendered high prices ne 
vague appreheision, that unless Napoleon be de- cessary té your security ?—War. War, which hss 
stroyed, yor shull have your property taken away.! augmented the taxes on the land, to be able to p34? 
You look to the government, thal is, im your sense of those taxes, mrfst now have a high price for its pro” 
the word, to the minister, for the time-being, as ihe| duce. War, therefore, has been your great cnem), 
guardian of your property. Hence you are always; and not the landlords and farmers, as you have bec 
found on their side of the question of war or peace.| taught to suppose. 
if they say war, you are for war: if they say peace,, To go no farther, therefore, you, above all people, 
yon are for peace. ‘ought to regret the renewal of war. You cry ovt 

On the subject of the corn bill, you were against; against those who aré opposed to war; you accuse 
the ministers, because that was « question, as vou) thera of seditious, and almost of treasonable motive® 
thought, involving no danger to your property. But,|—-And for what ? Because you Jook upon wat agains. 
in fact, you were more interested in the passing of| Napoleon as necessary to the security of your Pro 


© dil a : . +. . Ww 
the corn-bili tharrany other class of the community ; perty; whén the fact is, as F will proceed to show, 


° « ° e | ° > 0° 
and, in explaming this seeming paradox to you, I that war has been, and must be, ruinous‘to that pr 


shall, in the easiest way,mtroduce the remarks which 


perty, which, tliough no part has been violent 
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seized on—which, though you have still continued 
to receive your dividends to the full nominal amount, 
has imperceptibly passed away from you to the 
amount of more than one half of what you really 

ossessed in the year 1792. Your property has pas- 
ged from your possession in two ways : first, in point 
of credit, or the value of the capital; and next, as 
to the currency in which the interest is paid. This 
pill clearly appear from the following statement of 


the price, the settled peace price, of three per cent. | 
Page of the sinking fund, or any other measure to © 


stock during the peace, previous to the first war 

against the republicans of France, and of the sub- 

sequent peace prices. 

In 1792, before the war against France, the stea- 
dy peace price of the three per cents, was 

During the peace of Amiens in 1802, was 

After the peace of Paris, in 1811, it was 66 
This statement exhibits the fall in the value ot 


“a - 
“J 
~~ 
4a 


France; in restoring the pope, the Jesuits, and the 
8 irytte oth, and inerecting Moliand and Hanover in- 
to kingdoms; wars, the success of which you have 
joined in celebrating ! | 

But now, if such have been the effects of war up- 
on your property; if, in fact, you, who had estates 
in the funds in 1792, nave lost more than the half 
of those estates, what are you all to expect as the 
consequences to you of another war? I shall lay 
out of account all the possible dangers from a stop- 





which necessity might drive the minister for the 
lume being; I shall suppose that’o danger can ever 
arise to you from internal commotions, produced by 
the pressure of war: but I must-assume, and I think 
/you will allow the assumption to be correct, that the 
thing will at least go on as it has done, and of 
Course, that your estates in the funds will daily grow 








the capital; the fall in the value of any estate in the | of less and less value, jn proportion as the mass of 


funds. That which was worth 951. in 1792, was | 
| Will augment this mass—and yet you raise not your 





worth only 771. in 1802, and only 661. in 1814. 


But, far is this view of the matter short of the real | 
mark; for the currency, in which funds are bought | 
and sold, has also fallen in as great aproportion. A | 


guinea is risen to 283 ; and, therefore, in real mo- 
ney, abundred three per cents. at 66, as they were 


during the peace of Paris, last year, were worth only | 





debt is augmented. You are quite suce that war 


Voices against war, but, on the contrary, appear to 
be disappointed that blood-has not yet been drawn. 
The certainty that your estates will continue to 
‘melt away as théy have melted, is, one wouli think, 
quite sufficient to make you deprecate the renewal’ 
of war. Having lost 50 guineas out of evety 90 gui- 


491.; and, at this moment they are worth only about | néas that you possessed in 1792, in the first resto- 
(Al. In the year 1792, the currency in which the di-/ration of the Bourbons, one would think that you 
yidends were paid, and in which funds were bought | would dread a second “success” of the kind as you 
and sold, was equal in value to real money. So that, | would dread the hour of death. ‘The late war last- 


Guineas, Shillings. {ed 20 years, exclusive of the peace of Amiens ——~ 

In 1792 you could have sold a Another 16 vears of war, at the same tute, would 
hundred three per cents. for 90 10 take away the remaining 40 guineas. 50 that even 
In May, 1815, you cannot sell jin case of a second “‘success,” you would be with- 
them for no more than 40 10 foutapenny. But, is it not thus that the thing would 


Is there any one of you who can deny these facts? 
And, if you cannot, do you still look upon those as 
the enemies of your property who wish for peace ? 
Can you deny that it is war which has had this 
alarming effect upon your property? And, yet, do 
you blame those who are against more war? That 
vile and prostituted newspaper, the Times, which 
youallread sometimes, in drawing a comparison 
between the situation of France and England, talks 
about the comparative price of the funds in the two 
countries, and takes this as a criterion of national 
prosperity, and of the solidity of the government.— 
Nothing can be more false than this principle; but 
suppose it to be true.—There is no such great dif- 
ference in the price of the funds in the two countries 
at this moment. The French funds are five per 


travel. The stone that rolls down z hill, even if the 
surface be smooth, goes swifter and swifter as it 
approaches the bottom; and if it meet with rubs in 
its way, its bounds add to its vobcity, till, at lst, 
itcomes, at a single jump, like a ball from the can- 
non’s mouth. So it will be, because, so, from the 
nature of things, it must be with funded property, it 
we now enter ona war of any considerable duratioz.. 

To be satisfied of the truth of this, vou have on- 
ly to look at what has taken placein other countries, 
where there have been funding systems, and at the 
increasing force of the debtin England. Since the 
funding system began we have Sad seven wars. ‘The 
debt created 5y each war is as follows : 





gent. Our five per cents. are at 88 in paper, in real | 
money they are worth 671. And, we see, that the) 
french five per cents. are worth, even now, 62). in| 
real money; for, in France, it is gold with which 
funds are purchased. So that if you are to weigh 
public opinion, popular confidence, and the solidity 
of governments in this scale, we have, on our side 
of the water, but little to boast of in the comparison, | 
though Francais, at this moment, surrounded by hos- 











Ist war, vhich ended in 1697, £41,090,000 
2nd war. Which began in 1702, 33,000,000 
3d war do. 1739, 48,000,006 
4th wa’, do. 1756, 52,000,000 
5th wir, do. 1775, 108,000,006 
6th var, do. 1793, 297,000,000 
7tbWar, do. 1803, 413,000,000 





£992,000,000 
fhere are perhaps, 30 or 40 millions of floating 
debt, besides the amount of the arrears of the last 


tile armies, though she is menieed with an invasion |war, So that about eight years of war would, in all 
by'a million of men in arms, and though millions of human probability, bring the debt to 1600 millions, 


Pave. are employed, in all probability to excite dis | 
a A. in her cities and provinces. Have you ever | 
, le matter in this light before? Is it not time, | 
sien, for you to begin to think? 
uch is the state to which you have been reduced | 

bi ticw great “statesmen now no more,” and his suc- 
‘sors of both factions.—Such is the price that you 
— paid for your support of those men and their | 
rialate: gut is the fruit of those wars which 
heand to d were to secure you in the enjoyment 
», 1) Property; wars which ended in placing the 
Te E DONS, for eleven months upon the throne of | 





i 
) 





> 


at which point it would render the finds possessed in 
1792 worth nothing at all. But the thing would 
hardly proceed; it would hardly get along, at any 
rate, to this length. An addition of three or four 
hundred millions is, probably, as much as it would 
bear before the whole thing would be blown up; for, 
by that time, the price of the guinea would be so 
high, and the alarm would become so great on your 
part, that you will sell your stock at any price, till, 
at last there would be nobody to purchase. 

Is not this the netural march of your property/—. 
Is thereany one f youwho will set his face agaiust 
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the facts which I have stated? If wars have gone 
on adding to the debt in the above manner, why 
should not the same take place again? If the value of 
your estates has fallen in the proportjon of from 90 to 
40, during the creation of 700 millions of debt, will 





because she made war against us, while we were 
‘at war with Napoleon. What will they say now of 
the venerable head of this African state ’—The same 
| donorable worthies have said, that because Americ 

weni to war with us, while we had to figlit Napoleon, 


not another 5 or 690 millions take away the wholeof|she was the slave of Napoleon, But I hope they 


your estates? If you cannot find any answer.to these 
statements: if they be true and you are obliged to 
acknowledge therm to be true, why should you shut 
your eyes tv youndanger? Is it the part of wise men; 
is it the part of men of common sense, to act thus? 

The calami v of which I have been speaking, 1 
mean your total ru\n, is to be prevented; but it is to 
be prevented solely. by peace and economy; that is, by 
setting rid of all the heavy expenses, except that 
of the national debt. | If all the other expenses were 
reduced to the standard of 1792; if the army, the 
navy, the civil list, were brought down to the state 
of that year, the interest of the debt might still be 
paid, and that too, withouta cornhill. Itis, there- 
fore, for peace and economy that you ought to peti- 
tion instead of joining iu the cry of war, and in the 
abuse of those who have endeavored, and are still 
endeavoring, to prevent that calamity, a great one to 
us all, but to you a thousand times greater than to 
any otherclass of the community. 

WILLIAM COBBET?Y. 
Botley, 13th May, 1815. 








America and Algiers. 
FROM THE SAME. 

As the war, which has now begun between the | 
¢¢ Democratic Rulers” of America and the * Regular 
Government” of Algiers, may lead to important conse-| 
quences, it is proper to insert here the grounds of| 
this war, as far as we can come at them. We have' 
the American official accounts only. America has | 
a tell-tale sort of government. It has no state secrets. | 
It blabs out the proceedings in negociations, while | 
the negociators are still assembled. Not so the| 
Regular Governmen\ of Algiers, which is one of the | 
* ancient and venerable institutions” which the Bosto- | 
nian Noblesse so, much admire; one of the “ gems in 
the crown of ancieat glory,” of which Mr. Chateau- 
briand speaks so feelingly #id so foolishly; one of 





| and number. 


‘and now, instead of big menaces, you throw out 
‘your suspectings for the cogitations of the wise John 


will not apply this reasoning to the present wap 
between America and Algiers: 1 fervently hope, 
that no one will pretend, that, because Algiers went 
to war with America while, America had to fight 
with us, Algiers was the slave of England! As to 
the result of the war, I have no doubt, that the 
i dey will not have to rejoice much at the success 
of his undertaking. A dry blow instead of millions 
of dollars are likely to be his portion. As an En. 
gitshman, I must wish that the Algerines mav be 
beaten by those, who have, unfortunately, so often 
beaten my own countrymen. Fhe ‘timers newspaper 
has told us, that it is suspected, that the Algerine 
war is, with America, a PRETEXT for increasing 
her navy. Yndeed, Doctor ' and, in what civilian 
have you discovered, that America is restrained 
from augmenting her navy at her pleasure 2 What 
need has she of pretexts? I know, indeed, that, 
amongst your other follies, you did, during lust 
summer, insist upon it, that, in making peace with 
America, she should, at last, be compelled to stipe 
lute not to have any ships of war beyond a certain size 
But, the stipulation was not obtained: 





Bull. Away driveller! and await a similar fate to 
your precictions as to the humiliations of France, 








To the Earl of Liverpool, 


On the naval force of the United States of .Imerica. 
FROM THE SAME. 

My Lonv.—From the beginning, and before the 
beginning of the late war-with America, I thought 
it my duty to warn you, that one of the consequen- 
ces of that war would be the creating of a great na- 
val force in that country. 1 endeavored to describe 
to you the immense means of America for such a 
purpose. Her fine rivers, bays, and harbors; her 





the links in the chain of the “ social system” which 
has recently been under the hammers of so many 


of Algiers does not make any preface; to war. It 
observes a dignified silence tii it has auually begun 
und made some progressin the war / Till\t has made 
a good haul of the enemy’s ships, before he knows: 
that he is looked upon as an enemy. This is the 
practice of the Regular Government; the “\ancient 
and venerable institution in Algiers.’ I sha) now 
insert, first, an account of the grounds of warfrom 
the Vational Intelligencer, published at Washington; 
next the report of congress upon the sudject; ind 
last, the act of congress declaring war against Algieng, 
For, the reader will observe, that in the Irregula: 





excellent ship builders; her hemp, iron, pitch, and 


' timber, all of her own produce; and above all, her 


able artizans at Vienna, The Regular government! matchless seamen. Of the truth of this account you 
} 


| and your colleagues must, by this time, be pretty 


| well convinced; but I cannot help quoting, and ad- 


| dressing to you, a paragraph from the Limes news- 


| paper of the 16th inst. in the following words:— 
“Extract ofa letter from Philadelphia, dated the 
17th of March. Congress have at length determi- 
ned to have a navy—a bill has passed the legislature 
appointing a navy-board. Commodores Hull, Bain- 
bridge, and Rodgers, it is expected, will be ap- 
pointed admirals, and putin commission. A very 
powerful force, under the command of com. Buin- 
bridge, is now fitting out for Algiers—it will con- 





srovernment of America, war cannot be declared\ sist of two new 74 gun ships, 5 frigates, and 10 
by the chief magistrate, without the consent of |sloops of war. IfI.am not mistaken the Algerines 


the people’s real representatives.—I reserve a few 
remarks to follow the documents : 

[ Here follows the report of the committee of which 
Mr. Gaston was Chairman, &c, and the act of con- 
sress on the subject of the Algerine war.] 

There is one circumstance connected with this 
Algerine war, which 1 think worthy of purticulur 
notice; and that is, this regular government began, 
it appears, its depredations On the Americans, just 
as these latter were entering Upon war wiih US ! some 


vill rue the day when they provoked the vengeance 
oi our tars, The Guerriere, under the command of 
Meygan, sailed from this port yesterday for New- 
Yorr, where she is to be joined by the Constella- 
tion ind Java frigates, from the Chesapeake, and 
the United States and Macedonian from Long Is- 
land Sound—these frigates, with six sloops of wats 
form the first division against Algiers, and it is said 
that 2,000 of Brown’s rifle veterans will go with 
the squadron. The whole nation is decided for 4 
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of our modest and honest gentiemen; some of our | navy—the Pennsylvania, a 74 gun ship, will be 
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antities of timber are daily brought down the 

jaware and Schuylkill for ship building. Itis no 
more extraordinary than true, with what despatch 
they build ships of war in this country. The Pea- 
cock, of 18 guns, was built at New York in eigh- 
teen working days! The Wasp was built at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. in twenty days! The Superior, com-| 
modore Chauncey’s flag ship, of 64 guns, on lake 
Gutario, took up only thirty days from the laying of 
her keel until she had all her gunson board, and 
was ready fora cruise. It is said Congress intend 
to have the frames of the lake squadron removed to 
the Atlantic.” Now what does your lordship think 
of this? Do you think that it indicates any thing of 
chat desire, of which you were pleased to speak 
some time ago, on the part of the American people 
to put themselves under the protection of his ma- 

esty’s government? Or, do you now begin to think 
with me, that it indicates the speedy appearance of 
an American fleet of 20 ships of the line and as 
many frigates on the ocean? Really, my lord, this is 
of far greater consequence to us, and to the world, 
than the erecting of Hanover and Holland into king- 
doms. The “regular government” of Algiers will 
now find, I dare say, that it must change its course; 
but the American navy will not be emploved solely 
against this very “regular government.” It will, 
and it must, make a figure in the world. It must 
act agreat part. Four vears will sweli it to are- 
spectable size. Before the end of that time, if we 
have war with France, I predict, that we shall see 
an American fleet of great force carrying its “bits 
of striped bunting” across the Atlantic. 

It is for you, my lord, who are a statesman anda 
prime minister, and for your bright colleague, who 
has recently returned from Vienna; it is for you, 
and not for me, to say, precisely, what will be the 
consequences of this very important change in the 
naval power of the world—but, as it isa Yankee 
subject, I will venture to guess, that the friendship 
of Jonathan will soon begin to be courted by every 
nation who has either ships or commerce; and that, 
even already, some of them have their eyes upon 
alliances to be formed with him, in order to deprive 
us of the power of exercising a mastership on the 
high seas, At present the main use that I would 
make of the above information is, to urge it on 
you as a reason for remaining at peace with France. 
I do not want to see an American newspaper to 
know what the people in that country will think of 
the threatened war in Europe. I know they will 
not have patience to read one single article in the 
Times newspaper, without throwing it down and 
crying out for more ships to be built and manned.— 
The war ended ina way to provoke and at the same 
ume to encourage them, The past, the future, re- 
sentment, glory; every thing will concur in favor- 
ing wishes for a new contest; and, though they 
build ships very quickly in peace, they would do it 
more quickly in war. 

Some will say, that, seeing this danger, we ought 
Witheut delay, to fall upon Napoleon, and to destroy 
him, conquer France, and burn or capture all her 
fleet before the Americans can have time to build 
“large fleet. Yes, if you could besure of doingall 
this in the course of this summer. But, if you 
should fail. Failure is possible. It is sufficient 
~ us to know, that it is possible. We may, indeed, 
vo all that is wished for; but, we may be obliged 
‘0 Come to a peace without doing any part of it; nay, 
ie 3 as in the war of 1793, draw the French 
runes out of Fratice to overrun our allies. Louis 
‘© Destree ascribes the former successes of Napo- 


mitted him to come back to France, and even to 
put out the Bourbons, why may not Providence per- 
mit him, in case France is attacked, first to defend 
8d ea then to sally forth on pursuit of her assail- 
ants! 

If this should be the case, I think we may rely 
upon seeing the American admirals in our seas; and, 
therefore, this should come in as an item in our es- 
timates of the consequences of war, if now made 
against France. With a stout American fleet at sea, 
our West India colonies, and the Azores, belonging 
to our ally, Portugal, would be in any thing but a sa- 
tisfactory state. In short, it would require fifty 
ships of the line and fifty frigates to defend them 
all. The slave trade would be at an end, and the 
whole face of the naval and commercial worid 
would be changed. The fletis of France would re- 


I beg you to think well, and in time, of these things. 
I beg you to take your eyes, for a little from Hano- 
ver and Belgium, and to cast them on the other side 


more dangerous to England than is the army of Na 
poleon, numerous and brave as that army may be. 
Iam, &c. WM. COBBETT. 
Botley, 7th May, 1815. 
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Foreign Articles. 





ry war as it has been called. 


this enormous sum 
Germany has received 


of Orange, Moroceco, and France.— London paper. 
FROM A LATE FRENCH PAPER. 


the allied armies, to the French people. 


fulfil the duties, and I will keep my word. 


to render war eternal by following that Kag/e whic 
feeds on and ‘still becomes more thirsty of huy 
blood? Can you be so much deceived, som 4 
led to imagine that contrary to all probshi 





i®f: } . ° ° 
"0a to Providence, who permitted him, for a while, 
Imake conquests. But, as Providence has per- 


will triumph over the whole of Europe, in * 
test which he is somadly-preparing to may 


vive. Example, emulation, have powerful etfecty.. 


of the Atlantic, where you will see what is nnich 


British susstpres. An official account has been 
laid before the house of commons of the amount of ali 
granis of money, either as a substdy, or by wavof loan, 
fiom the commencement of the year 1793, to the end of 
the year 1814, that isduring the last just and necessar 


The whole amount in round numbers is forty five 
millions, two hundred and erghty nine thousand fiur 
hundred and seventy six pounds. (And thisis stated 
to be only as far as the account can be made out.) OF 


£. 7,935,663 


The German Princes 700,000 
Austria 2,414,881 
Russia $,275,158 
Prussia 3,376,162 
Spain 5,103,476 
And Portugal 10,533,350 


The remainder has been given to Hanover, Hesse 
Cassel, Hesse D’ Armstadt, Baden, Brunswick, Ba- 
varia, Sardinia, Denmark, Sweden, Sicily, the Prince 


Declaration of the General in Chief (Wellington) of 


“Frenchmen’/—From my head quarters in the 
midst of a formidable army of veteran soldiers, ¥, 
raise my voice in the name of your king and his al- 
lies, to recal you to the sentiments of submission 
and peace.(1) The misfortunes with which you 
are menaced render this a painful duty, but the re- 
ward will be glorious for me if Tam listened to. In 
conferring on me the chief command of the armics 
of the north, the allied sovereigns have invested me 
with an honorable confidence. I have promised to 


“Frenchmen!—What do you expect by attaching 
yourseles to the fate of the violator of treaties? ofa 
man withoutright and without power? Do you wish 
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tiers, and occupy your provinces,(7) I shall cause 
the provinces which submit to be respected, but I 
shall be under the necessity of panishing the rebel 
population 


on that point we'are all converts. As to submission 
we do not understand that language. * 
suificicntly. misled to think that we will reSist all. 
Europe, if all Europe do rot resist the mast insane 
of projects. ‘ 
words. 


njze the sovereign autiority.of any crowned ‘head, 


Mr 
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¥renchmen, we cannot believe, we cannot suppose,, Kurope for the enormous sacrifices made to Sub ji 


that his furious ambition can have influence suffici- gate us. 


ent so far to seduce you, as to produce a belief<in 


the success of his insane projects.(2) © = . 


(6) “That is to say, that the allied SOVereiens 
haye proclaimed themselves arbiters ofthe destinies 


“We know his forces, ‘we are acquainted with|of France. My lord, what would you say were s;. 
his means. Wedo not deceive ourscives in decla-|milar language te be addressed to the people of 
ring to you that all his efforts’ will oaly serve to| Great Rritain’—Nay, what would you do? / 


make him full with more certainty into our hands. 


(7) “This is not quite certain. This predictiyp 


No, Frenchmen, { must repeat, it is not on the im-| savors a little of the Brussels Oracle. 


tion we mean to make war, buton Bonaparte and his 
soldiers.(3) Woe to those who shall join him! Woe 


to the rebel provinces! Da not imagine that Bona- 
parte can brave with irapunity the sovereign autho- |, 


rity of so many crowned heads,(4) by absysing with 
impunity, as hehas already done, that clemency;— 
or that offended Europe: will consent to have, in 
‘ain, made ‘enorthous sacrifices(3) for placing the 
fourbons on the throne of France, when the repose 
and the interests of nations require that they should 
bemaintained thereon. ! : 

“But did not these circumstances exist, one rule 
more powerful, would render it nécessary to resume 
itms a second time—that of punishing the fuctious 
hordes by which the’present troubles have been fo- 
menied, and which has dared to pronounce against 
t].e unanimous wish of all the Earapean monarchs; 

“Yes, Frenchmen, henceforth. Europe united and 
moved by the same interest, must farm but one sin- 
gle power, and the sovereigns asupreme corporation, 
upon which will be raised the solid pedestal of the 
peace and happiness of nations. The rights of the 
tnonarchy will attain all from this august senateand 
confirmed in-its solemn acts. . 

‘Thename of Loujs'XVHE is inscribed in this 
federal compact. The alhed sovereigias replaced 
him on the ‘throne of his ancesters, and proclaimed 
the reign of the Bourbons, until tts extinction, over 
the French: people.(6) They now take up arms to 
restore and confirm that dynasty—tv support the 
cause of kings—to consolidate the government—to 
secure the repose of mankind, and to give an impo- 
sing example of severeign authority to’ all nations. 
They will not lay down their arms until they shall 
have destroyed, past the possibility of return, the 
source of all evils with which you are menaced, 
until a general peace be sicned, and the tranquility 
of all Europe be secured. : This they have swern in 
the face of the universe. 7 

“Frenchmen! inthe name of your king and of his 
allies, I exhort vou to reiura to your duty, aml to 
return to the good cause. Louis X VILL ance more 
recalls you. ‘fits clemency still wishes to pardon 
yourcrrors. Yau haye now but ashort time left.— 
All France. is‘ pointed.out to him—he knows the 
names of .the good and the bad Frenchmen—he 
knows how to appreciate theattachment of the form- 
er, as wel! as punish thre infidelity of the latter. 

*Within.a few days, 1,200,000 will pass your fron- 


»? 
Notes of the Moniieur. 
(1) “‘¥iv Lord, you need not preach peace to us— 


(2) “Yes, my Lord, we are sufficiently deceived, 


da 


(3) “On his soldizrs!”* Think my Lord on those 


(4) “The sovereign of Frenchmen does no‘ recer- 


Treaty-Beeakens. On the hackneyed saying tha; 
. 99 4. eta. 7 Ae, ? 
the allies “cunnot” trust to the faith of Napoleon 
Cobbett remarks in his Register of May 6, wit) 
his usual force and prngency: vn ; 
a pal ere ; 
“Suppose this latter asserti¢n.to be true, is that q 
graund for war? When would wars cease, and with 
whem could we ever have treaties, if we were ta ac; 
on such @ mae? Did not Russia male a treaty wii}; 
° vytey s . ‘ . ° bp ee 
Napolean at Tilsit, in which the former stipulated to 
adapt the continental system, and in which she acknow. 
ledged Joseph king of Spain2*And was it not the 
breach of this treaty which led Nupolean into Russia? 
Bid we net see Bavaria, Aisivria, al Prussia, all 
bound to Napoleon by treaty ina war against Russic, 
and did they not ail of them desert kim in the field and 
Join his enenjes? And, you will bear in mind, tao, that 
he had repeatedly “had the sovereigns of these three 
ceuntries at his feet, and had replaced them tipon thei; 
thranes. » What impudence, then, is it in the war fac. 
fon to calihim a treaty-bircaker, and to say, that we 
cannot trust him! Hew we have kept our treaties } 
shall ise Gttempi ta show; nor, indeed, 73 it necessar, 
fis well kiown, that all-these powers, whem we nox 
call our high allies, and on whose valor and fidelit, 
we place so much reliance, have been our aliies before; 
that they have quitted our alliance and joined fran 
ha gainst us, thet they have in short, within tie last 2? 
years, al Geen twice fiviting with France against us, 
and mare than éwice fighting with uc.agcinst France 
Lhes fucts being ‘notorious, what ‘assurante must 
those persons have, who would perszade us, that we 
PRP FT pyr ] 12 > 2 ~oy }, Ath ] vs A i merge 
never can have peace with Napoleon; and that we 
ought tomerke war with him till he be destroyed, be- 
(Gi,se he is a man who dees not keep treaties.” ¢ 
-tyain —“Huw does tt appear, that he broke the 
peace of Amiens, which we concluded with him? Was 
tt not the refusal of the inglish to give up Malta, cf- 
ber that tsland had been conceded. to France, which 
sccasionedthe reivwal of the war? 2ided by English 
money were Mot tie continental powers continually 
leaguing aguanst their. conguercr, and breaking the 
treaties they’ had sworn to preserve with ' France? To 
wage war against prospective ambition is proclaiming 
intermincble hostilities.’ - 
ems - CONGRESS OF VInNNA. 
Extract from minutes ‘of conferences of the. powers who signed 
_ . the treaty of Paris. bpd? 
Conference of the 12th of May, 1815. 
The cammittee ‘appointed on the 9th instant, and charged to 
examine, whether, after the events which have passed since the 
return of Napuleon Bonaparte to France, and in consequence of 
the documents published at Paris, on the declaration which the 
powers issued against himon the 13th of March jas¢, it would be 
necessary to proceed tod new declaration; presented at the sit- 
ting of thisday the following reports: ~ : 
Ta Report of the committee. Pry 
‘The declaration published on the 13th of Mareb last against 
Napoleon Bonaparte and his adherents, by the powers who signed 
the treaty of Paris, having since his return to Paris been digcussed 
in various shapes by those whom be has employed for that pure 


letter addressed by the duke #f Vicenza to the heads of the cabi- 
nets of Europe, having also been published by him with the mami- 
fest intention of Pitlvencing and misleading public opmen, the 


r committee appointed in the sitting of the 9th instant, was charge 


to present a report on these topics; and considering that in the 
ahovementionéd publications, it bas been attempted to juvalidate 
‘the declaration of the 13th of March, by laying it down: 

1. That that declaration, directed against Bonaparte, at the pe 
riod of his landing on the coast of France, was without applicanon 
now that he had laid held of the reins of government without 
open resistance, and thjs fact sufficiently proving the wishes © 





(5) “T, isto say, that France should indemnify 


the nation, he bad not only re-entered, into the possession of ned 
old rights in régard to France, but tiat the question evep © 





pose; these ‘discussions having acquired great publicity, and #. 
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voriumagy of his government, bad ceased to be within the jurisdic- 
eb 


, Wer; ; 
“ee Ce off-ring to ratify the treaty of Paris, he removed 


very ground of war against him; Fa 
O rhe Bommittee has been specially charged to take into consi- 


5a a Whether the position of Bonaparte in regard to the powers 


e has changed by the fact ot his arrival at Paris, and by 

ainda! pee 4 a accompanicd the first success of his attempt 
> ne: a rance: R 

ie ee the offer to sanction the treaty of Paris, of the 31st 
May, 1814, can determine the powers to adopta system pgp te 
éoin that which they announced in the declaration of the iSth 
March? : ; ' 
3, Whether it be necessary or proper to publish anew geclara- 
tion td confirm or modify that of the 13th March? f 

‘The committee having maturely exammed these questions, sub- 
mit to the assembly of plenipotentianes the following amount of 
‘ho result of its deliberations. 

Prus.T QUESTION, 

Is the position of Bonaparte in regard to the powers of Europe 
clered by the first success: of' his enterprize, or by the events 
which have passed since his arrival at Paris? MSR 

The powers, informed of the landing of Bonaparte in France, 
id see in him only a man, who, by advancing on the French 
with force and arms, and with the avowed project ol 
overturning the established government, by exciting the people 
and the army to revolt against their lawful sovercign, and by 
usurping the tide of emperor of the French (1) had incurred the 
penalties which all legisiations pronounce against such outrages— 
aman, Who, by abusing the good faith of the sovercigns, had 
broken a soleam treaty—a man, in fine, who, by recalling upon 
Franee, happy and tranquil, all the scourges of internal and ex- 
ternal war, and upon Europe, at a moment when the blesgings of 
peace must have consoled her for her long sufferings, the sad 
necessity of a new general armament, was justly regarded as the 
unplacable enemy of public welfare. Such was the origin, sueh 
were the grounds, of the declaration gt the 13th of March—a de- 
claration, of whieh the justice and necessity have been universally 
acknowleged, and whic g-neral opinion has sanctioned. 

The events which conduct«l Bonaparte to Paris, and restored 


? 


cou 
territory. 
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into with all the powers of Europe; 
any pretext, give validity, as against these powers, to the richt of 
recalling to the throne, him, whose exclusion was a condition 
preliminary to every pacifie arrangement with France; the wish 
, of the French people, even if it were fully ascertained, would net 


of permanent protest since the 3!st af 





to him for the moment, the exercise of supreme power, have 
doubtless, in fact, altered the position in which he was at the pe- 
riod of hys entering Franee: but these events, brought on by | 
¢riainal collasion, by military conspiracies, by revolting treasons, 
ean create no réight—they are absolutely null in a Jegal point of 
yiew; and in arder to the position of Bonaparte being essentially 
and legitimately altered, it would be necessary that the steps 
which he bas taken to establish himself on the rujus of the go- 
yerpucut overturned by him, should have been confirmed by 
soine iegal title. 

Bonaparte lays it down in his publications, that the wishes of 
the French nation i» favor of his re-establishment on the throne, 
siffice to coustitute this legal tide. - 

‘The question for the powexs to examine may be stated as fol- | 
lows—“an the consent, real-or fictitious, explicit or tacit, of the | 
French vation to the re-establishment of. Bonaparte’s power, ope- | 
tate a Iegai change in the position af the latter in regard to foreign | 
powers, and. formatitle obmgatory on those powers? 

_ The committce ave of opinion that such canaot by any 
be the effect of such consent; and. the following are their. reasons: 

The powers know too well the principles which ought to guide 
them in their relations with an-independent country, to attempt 
as itis endeavored to aceyse them) “to impose upon it laws, to 
iterlere mits internal affairs, to presctibe to it a form of go- 
‘ernment, to give it masters according to the interest or pas- 
sions of its neighbors,” (2) but they also know that the liberty of 
4 vation to change its system of government, must ‘have its 
just: limits, and that if foreign powers have not a right to pre- 
wre to it the exercise which it shall make of that liberty, they 
have at least jndnbitably the right of. protesting against the abuse 
Which they may make of it at their expense. Inypressed with 
this priuciple, the powers do not deem themselves authorized to 
lupose a government on France, but they will never renounce 
the right of preventing the establishment in France, of a fucns 
ot disorders and of subversions to other states, under the title of a 
government. They will respect the hberty of France iu every 
Way in which it shall not be incompatible with their owp sect- 
nity, and the general tranguility of Europe. 

In the existing case, the right of the allied sovereigns to inter- 
fere in the question of the internal government. of France, is the 





means | 


More iucontestible, inasmuch as the abolition of the power which | 


Now claims to be re-established there, was the fundamental condi- 
on of a treaty of peace, on which rested all the relations which 
Upto the return of Bonaparte to Paris, subsisted between France 
Md the rest of Europe. Qn the day of their entrance into Paris, 
he sovereigns declared that they wonld never treat of peace with 





Bonaparte.—(3,) This declaration, loudly applauded by France | 
ies? the con- | 
Yention of the 1!th of April; it formed the principal basis of the | 


Msocation; it Was expheitiy pronounced in the preamble of the | 


and by Europe, produced the andication of Napoleon, anc 


treaty of Parjss The French nation, even supposing it pertcetly 
tree and united, cannot withdvaw itself from this fundamental con- 
‘HtiOn, Without abrogating the treaty of Paris and all its existing 
relations. with. the European system. The allicd powers, on the 
other hand, by jusisting ev ths very condition, only exercise a 
“Ishe which it is impossible to deny them, unless it be maintained 
Ri. the Most sacred compacts can be perverted, as suits the con- | 
emence of either of the contracting parties. 

thence follows, that the will of the people of France is by no} 
means sufficient to re-establish, in a legal sense, a government, pro-| 
“Saibed by solemn engagemeuts, which that very people exter?! 





and that they cannot under 


be the less null, and- no effect in regard to Europe towards re- 
establishing a power against which all Furope has been ina state 
Mareb, 1814, up to th 
13th of March, 1815; and, in this view, the position of Bona. 
parte is precysely at this day what it was at these last mentioned 
periods. M.: : 

‘ SECOND QUESTION, 

Should the offer to sanction the treaty of Paris change the dispo- 
sitions of the powers? : Lat ihe 
France has had no reason to complain of the treaty of Paris. 
This treaty reconciled France with Europe, it satisfied all her 
true intepests, secured all her real advantages; all the elements 
of prosperity and glory, which a people cailed to one of the first 
places in the European system could reasonably desire, and only 
tovk from her that which was to her, under the deceitful. exterior 


of great national eclat, an inexhaustible source of sufterings, of 


ruin and misery, This treaty was even an immense benefit tora 
country reduced by the madness of its chief to the most disus- 
trous situation. ' 

The allied powers would have betrayed their interests and theiz 
duties, if, as the price of so much moderation and generosity. 
they had not, on signing the treaty, obtained some solid advan- 
tage. But the sole object of their ambition was the peace of Eu- 
rope and the happiness of France. Never, in treating with Bona: 
parte, would they have consented tu the conditions which they 
granted to a government which, while offering to Europe a 
pledge of security and stability, relieved them from requiring 
from Franee the guarantees which they hud demanded under jis 
former government.” 

_ This clause is inseparable from the treaty of Paris; to abolish 
it, is to break this treaty. The formal consent of the French na- 
tion, to the return of Bonaparte to the throne, would be equiva: 
lent to a declaration of way against Europe; for the state of 
peace did not exist between Europe and France, except by the 
treaty of Paris, and the treaty of Paris is incompatible with the 
power of Bonapafste. ; 

It this reasoning had need of further support, it might be found 
in the very off~y of Bonaparte to ratify the treaty of Paris.— 
This treaty had been scrupulously observed and executed, the 
transactions of the congress of Vienia, were only its supplements 
and developements; and without the new attempt of Bonaparte, 
it would have been, for a long series of years, one of the bases of 
the publie rights of Europe. But this order of things has given 
place to a new revolution, and the agents of this revolution, ak 
though they proclaim incessantly that “nothing has been chang- 
ed,” conceive and teel themselvés that all is changed around them... 
The question is no Jonger the maintenance of the treaty of Paric 
but the making of it afresh. The powers find themsvives with 
respect to France in the condition which they were on the 31s¢ 
of Marely 1814. It is not to prevent war, for France has in fact 
rekindled it; it is to teru:inate it, that there now offers itself to 
Europe a state of things essentially different from that on which 
the peace of 1814 was fuunded. The question then has ceased te 
bea question of right; it is no more than a question of politicas 
calculation and foresight, in which the powers have only to con- 


;sult the real interests of their people, and the common jnterest 
. ~ 


of Rurope. ° , 

The committee thinks # may dispense with entering here into 
an exposition of considerations, which, under this last view have 
directed ‘the measure of tle governments. It will be sufficieng 
to recal to notice, that the man who is now offering to sanction 
the treaty of ‘Paris, pretends to substitute his guarantee for that of 
a sovereign whose loyalty was without stain and benevolence 
without measury, is the same who, during filteen years ravaged 
and jaid waste the earth to find means to satiate his ambition; who 
sacrificed ‘ millions of victims, and the happiness of an entirs 
generation, to a system of conquest, whose truces, little worthy of 
the name of peaceshave only rendered’ War more oppressive and 
move odious; (4) who after having by mad enterprizes, tired for 
tune, armed all Europe against him, and exhausted all the means 
of France, was foreed to abandon his projects, and abdicated 
power to save some relicsof existence; who, at the moment when 
the nations of Europe were giving themselves up to the hope’ of a 
durable tranquility, meditated new catastrophes, and by a doubk 
perfidy towatds the powers who had too generously spared hii, 
and towards a government which he could not attack without 
the blackest treason, usurped.a throne which he had renounced 
and which he never occupied except for the misery of Franee and 
of the world. ‘Fhis aman has no other guarantee to propose to Eu- 
cope than bis word, Atter the cruel experience of fifteen years, who 
would have the eeurage to accept this guarantee? And if’ the 
French nation las really embraced his cause, who could any 
longer respect other security which it could offer? 

Peace with a government placed in sich hands and composed 
of such elements, would be a perpetual state of uneertanity, 
anxiety, and danger. No power bewig able effectually to disarm, 
the people would enjoy none of the advantages of a tree peace; 


ithey would be overwhelmed with expenses of all kinds; confidence 


not being able to establish itself any where, industry and com- 


lmerce wonld every where languish; ‘nothing would be stable in 
paitical relations; a sullen discoutent would. spread over all com- 


tries; and from day today, Europe in alarm, would expect a new 
explosion. ‘The sovereigns have certainly not misunderstood the 
interest of their people in judging that an open war, with all irs 
ineunvenienees and all its sacrifices, is preferable to such a state 
of things, and the measures which they have atepted, have met 
the general approbation, 
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The opinion of Europe on this great occasion js pronounced in 
@ manner very positive and very solemn; never could the real 
sentiinents of nations have been more accurately known and 
more faithfully interpreted, than at a moment when the repre- 
sentatives of all the powers were assembled to consolidate the 
peace of the world. 

THIRD QUESTION, 

Is it necessary to publish a new declaration? 

The observations which the committee have just presented, fur- 
nish the auswer to the last question which remains to be exa- 
yained. 

It considers, 

1. That the declaration of the 13th of March was dictated to 
the powers by reasons of such evident justice and such decided 
weight, that none of the sophistries by which it is pretended to be 
uttacked can at all affect it. 

2. That these reasons remain in all their force, and that the 
changes that have in fact occurred since the declaration of the 
23th of March, have produced no alteration in the positi6n of Bo- 
naparte and of France with regard to the allies. 

3. That the offer to ratify the treaty of Paris, cannot on any 
account alter the disposition of the allics. 

Therefore, the eommittee are of opivionthat it would be use- 
less to publish a new declaration. 

{Here fellows the record of the adoption of the above report by 
all the powers, and the signatures of their plenipotentiarics, viz: 

Austria—Prinee, Metternich, Baron Wessenberg. 

Spain—P. Gomes Labrador. 

Prone Deince Talleyrand, duke of Datberg, count de Noailles. 

Great Britain—Clancarty, Cathcart, Stewart. 

Ravaria—Count Rechberg. 

Denmark—C. Bernstorff, L. Berustorff. 

Hanover—Count Munster, count Hardenburgh. 

Netherlands Baron Spaer, baron Gagern. 

Portugal—Count de Patinella, Saldanha, Lobo. 

Prussia—Prince Hardenberg, baron Humboldt. 

Russia—Count Rasoumousky, count Stakelberg, count Nessel- 
rode. 

Sweden~ Count Loewenheilm. 

Sardinia—Marquis de St. Marsan, count Rossi. 

Saxony—Count Schulemberg. 

Two Sicilies—Commander Ruffo, 

1Vurtemberg—Count Winzingerode, baron Linden. 

(1.) The 1st article of the convention of the 1ithof April, 1314, 
32 as follows: “The emperor Napoleon renounces for himself, his 
sueeessors, and descendants, as well gs for all the members of his 
family, all rights of sovereignty and of power, not only over the 


French empire and the kingdom of Italy, but also over every | 


other country.” Notwithstanding this formal renunciation, Bona- 
parte, in his different proclamations from the Gulph of Juan, Gap, 
Grenoble and Lyons, entitled himself, “by the grace of God, afd 
the eunstitutions of the empire, emperor of the French, &c. &e. 
&e,” See Moniteur ef March 21, 1814. 

(2.) It is thus that Bonaparte’s council of state express them- 
selves in their report on the intentions of the powers, See Mo- 
piteur of April 13. 

(3.) Declaration of 31st March, 1814. 

(4.) Preamble of the treaty of Paris, 

POSTSCRIPT TO A LONDON PAPER OF Jvxr 8, 

‘The French papers to the 3d instant, state posi- 
tively that Murat arrived at Paris on the 1st of this 
month. The queen of Naples and her chiidren were 
expected at Compeigne. The insurrection at La 
Vendee is said to be completely extinguished; the 
chiefs went on the 27th to the head-quarters of gen. 
Travot, to offer their submission. It is expected 


the emperor will set out on Friday the 6th instant. 


Champ de Mai.—The abovementioned papers con-| 
tain likewise a very long and interesting account of | 


the transactions which occurred at the Champ de 
Mai on the last ultimo. It is described as a nation- 
al festival at once magnificent and impressive. The 
emperor’s throne was placed in front of the milita- 
ry school, between two amphitheatres, in which 
15,000 persons were seated. An altar was erected 
in the middle, and at the distance of about 100 fa- 
thoms, was raised another detached throne which 
commanded the whole Champ de Mai. The em- 
peror having proceeded in magnificent procession to 
the Champ de Mai, seated himself on the throne 
amidst universal acclamations. Mass was then per- 
formed by the archbishop de Tours. When mass 
was over, the members of the deputation of the 
electoral colleges advanced to the throne, and 


nation. 


manner: ‘“Sire—The French people had decreed 
you the crown, which you abdicated without the} 
consent; its suffrages now impose on you the dut fe 
resuming it. A new contract has been formed he 
tween the nation. Assembled from all quarters of 
the empire around the tables of the law, upon which 
we have just inscribed the will of the people— that 
will which is the only legitimate source of A aay 
it is impossible for us not to repeat the cry of Fran 
of which we are the immediate organs, not to ac 
clare in the presence of Europe, to the august chief 
of the nation, what it expects from him, and what 
he ought to expect from it.” The speaker enquired 
what were the designs of the allies, and what has 
occasioned their aggression? ‘We will not,” he ex 
claimed, “have for our head him whom our am, 
mies choose for us, and we will have dim to whom 
they are adverse.” ‘They presume,” he continued 
“to proscribe you personally—You, sire, who, though 
so often master of their capitals, had generous] 
established them on their tottering thrones! This 
hatred of our enemies, strengthens our attachment 
to. you. Were the meanest of our citizens pro- 
scribed, we ought to defend him with the same ener. 
gv: he would be, like you, under the zis of the 
law, and of the power of France”? The speaker 
then noticed the threatened invasion of France 
‘yet shut up within our frontiers which nature has 
jhot giten us?” “Ought they not,” he adds, “to be 
| afraid of reminding us of very different times, and 
bed a very different state of things, which, however, 
‘might once more recur.” Because France,” he 
jasks, “determines to be France, must she be de. 
graded, torn, dismembered; and is the fate of Po. 
land reserved for us?” The speaker then declares 
that the allies cloak fatal designs under the mask of 
isole intention of separating the emperor from the 
“They would no longer be able (says the 
speaker) to believe our oaths—we could no longer 
‘believe their prom ses. Titles—the feudal system 
| —privileges—all that is odious to us, was evidently 
| the aim and bottom of their thoughts.” This ener 
|getic speech concludes in the following words— 
| Sire, nothing is impossible, nothing will be spared, 
independence, those goods 


_to secure honor and 
‘more dear than life! Every thing will be done to 
We say it to natic.s 


|repel an ignominious yoke. 

may their chiefs hear us! If they accept your 
joffers of peace, the French people will expect from 
your administration, strong, liberal and paternal mc- 
tives to console it for the sacrifices which peace has 
cost us; but, if they will leave us only a choice be- 
tween war and shame, the whole nation rises entire 
for war; it is ready to extricate you from the offers, 
perhaps too moderate, which you have made, to 
spare Europe a new convulsion. Every Frenchman 
isasoldier. Victory will attend your eagles; and 
our enemies, who reckon upon our divisions, will 
| Soon regret having provoked us.” 

__ At the conclusion of this speech, the Champ de 
| Mai resounded with shouts of “Vive la nation! vive 
le empereur!” The arch-chancellor then proclaim- 
ed the result of the votes, by which the additional 
act to the constitutions of the empire is accepted 
almost unanimously. There were 1,282,557 affir- 
mative, and 4,207 negative votes. The:chief of the 
heralds at arms then declared the acceptance of the 
additional act by the French people. New accle- 
mations were heard from every part. The grané 





| 











‘ascended the steps. They were about 500 in num-|chamberlain placed a table before the throne, 00 


ber, and were presented by the arch-chancellor of| which was laid the additional act, and the arch chan 
the empire. ~ De of the members, M. Dubois, re-;cellor delivered a pen to prince Joseph, who pre- 
preseneneey Se department of Marne and Loire,|sented it to the emperor, and his miujesty invested 
then pronounced an address in the name of the/with his signature the act of the promulgation of 
French people. 


He commenced in the following! tte constitution. The table being remoyed, the 
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yntegrity—her honor and her rights.” The empe- 
yor concluded his address in tie ollowing energetic 
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or seated and covered, addressed the assem- 


i He said, “Emperor, consul, soldier, I hold 


every thing for the people. In prosperity, in ad- 
versity, in the field of battle, in council, on the) Tl er 
shrone, inexile, France has been the sole and-con-|of the military school. 





stant object of my thoughis and actions. Like the 
king of Athens, 1 sacrificed myself for my people, 
‘, the hope of witnessing the realization of the 

romise given to guarantee to France her natural 


terms: “Frenchmen, you are about to return into 
your departments. Tell the citizens that circum- 
stances are arduous!—that with union, energy ard 
perseverance, we shall come off victorious from the 
struggle of a great people with its oppressors; that 
future generations will severely scrutinize our con-| 
duct; that a nation has lost every thing when it has 
Jost its independence. ‘Tell them, that the foreign 
kings whom I raised to the throne, or who are in- 
debted to me for the preservation of their crowns; 
who all, in the time of my prosperity, courted my 
alliance and the protection of the French people, are 
now aiming all their blows at my person; If 1 did 

¢ see that it is against the country that they are 
really directed, I would place at their disposal this 
\ife against which they manifest such animosity.— 
But tell the citizens also, that while the French 
shill retain for me the sentiments of love, of which | 
they give me so many proofs, this rage of our ene- 
mies Will be impotent.® 

“Frenchmen, my will is that of the people; my 
rights are its rights ; my honor, my glory, my hap- 
piness can n-ver be distinct from the honor, the glo- 
ry, and the happiness of France.” 

His majesty’s speech was received with demonstra- 
tions of the ‘warmest emotions, and when he had 
done speaking the archbishop of Bourges, approach- 
ed the throne, and kneeling, presented the New-Tes- 
tament to the emperor, who took the oath in these 
terms, “I swear to observe the constitutions of the 
empire and make them to be observed.” The prince 
arch-chancellor, then, at the foot of the throne, first 
pronounced the oath of obedience to the constitution, 
and fidelity to the emperor. The assembly repeated, 
unanimously, “we swear it.” 

The emperor then, on delivering the eagle and co- 
lors to the national guard, called upon them to “swear 
todetend them at the price of your blood ?”—Uni- 
versal cries of, “we swear it,” resounded through 
the enclosure. The emperor said—“Soldiers of the 
national guard of Paris—Soldiers of the imperial 
suard! I confide to you the imperial eagle with the 
national colors. You swear to perish, if necessary, 
to detend it against the enemies of the country and of 
the throne.. (The whole army, assembled arourd 
the throne, was within hearing and interrupted the 
emperor with a thousand times repeated cries of— 
“We swear it.”) You swear never to acknowledge 
any other rallying sign—(Unanimous cries again re- 
sounded of “we swear it /’?) The drums beat and 
silence was restored. You, soldiers of the national 
suard of Paris, swear not to suffer the enemy to 
Pollute again the capital of the great nation. It is 

et feng valor T shall confide it. (Cries of “we sweur 
i.” were repeated a thous:nd and a thousand times. ) 
And you, soldiers of the imperial guard, you swear 
‘0 surpass yourselves in the campaign that is about 
~ Open, and to die all of you rather than to suffer 
7 Bhers to come and dictate laws to the country.” 
aa acclamations, the shouts of “we swear it /” 
weit aa again and were repeated throughout the 

© extent of the Champ de Mars.) 

he troops amounted to 50,000 men, of whom 








emperor, shouting “Vive ’Empereur,” amidst the ac- 
clamations of an immense concourse of people who 
covered the hills of the Champ de Mars to the Seine. 
The emperor then returned through the deparments 


The London Courier of June 8, says—On Satur- 
day the [French] chamber of representatives met 
to choose a president—but previous to the nomina- 
tion, a curious and rather a stormy scene took place, 
One of the duputies. a M. Sibuet, on a sudden start-- 
ed up, and began by saying;—Principiis obsta.!— 
All the deputies, were struck with Surprize. “No- 
thing is more important,” continued -M. Sibuet, — 
“than to put an end at once to a custom which is 
contrary to the sentiments of political and social 
liberty and equality with which we are all animated. 
1 propose that no one shail in the hall take or receive 
any other title than that of representative. 1 do 
not understand this division of the representatives 
of the nation into two classes, that of dukes, coynts, 
barons, chevaliers, and that of simple deputies.— 
This sacrifice, if it be one, has an example in the 
conduct of their noble predecessors in the famous 
night of the 4th of August, 1789.” The assembly 
became instantly in a ferment.—Some murmured, 
others cried out, “you have no right to bring a 
written speech.” The order of the day! Sibuet 
continued to speak, but at last the order of the day 
was passed, , 
Another scene immediately succeeded. The mi- 
nister of the interior, Carnot, had been required to 
send a list of the nomination to the chamber of 
peers. He replied that he could not send it until 
after the opening of the session. 

M. Dupin immediately said, “ suppose we were 
to reply to the minister that the chamber will not 
constitute itself till it has received the list.” 
Murmurs and cries for the order of the day burst 
forth from all parts. 

Dupin got in a passion, ran up to the president, 
snatched Carnot’s letter from his hands, and wished 
to speak, but his voice was drowned in the general 
clamor. When it had subsided, the chamber pro- 
ceeded to the appointment of a President. After 
two scrutinies, the old conventionalist, Lanjuinais, 
having 277 votes out of 427, was declared elected. 
La Fayette had only 75. 

We shall be greatly mistaken if we do not see the 
old Jacobin spirit pervade this chamber, especially 
after the departure of Bonaparte from Paris. 





“Deliverance.” The benefits to result to mankind 
from the conspiracy of kings now operating against 
France, may be fairly estimated in the outrageous 
doings of the spoilers in regard to Poland, Saxony, 
Italy, &c, heir pringiple is fully developed, as well 
in the declaration of Castlereagh in the British par- 
liament, that Suxony being a “‘cONQUERED COUNTRY” 
might be disposed of at the discretion of the con- 
querors, as in the following extract from the reply 
of the emperor of Austria to the deputies of the 
kingdom of Italy, at Paris, in the month of May 
1814: ~ 

“Gentlemen, you know that our victorious army 
having conguered Italy, no mention can be made, 
neither of a constitution, nor of independence.” 

And yet the wretches talk of the ambition and con- 
quests of WVapoleon’ What a pack of hypocritical 
knaves. | 

The ratification of the great treaty of alliance 
against Bonaparte by AUSTRIA, was received in 
England on the 25th of May. 

A new motion has made in parliament in behalt of 
the Catholics. Mr. Grattan said, “If they do not 











#7,000 were national guards. They defiled before the’ succeed it will not be owing to any illiberality mthe 
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protestants, but to a want of moderation in. them- 
selves. [ condemn application for unqualified con- 
cession.” ‘The motion was negatived, 147 yeas, 228 
nays. Nee Py tad 
_ Itis reported that the British have issued orders 
to detain all French vessels, whether under the tri- 
colored or white flag. GR age ter ak nes 9 

‘The bill for a subsidy of five millions sterling 
yassed the house of commons 160 to 16—176 mem- 
ers being present. The whole number of mem- 
bers is 658, Ee igey 

_ Lord Castlereagh made the following summary of 
the military contributions of the several pawers in 
alliance against France. 


Austria 3°0,000 men 
Russia 225,000 
Prussia 236,000 
Bavariaand Minor States 150,000 
Netherlands — 50,000 
Troops in British psy f 150,000 


Besides a Russian army of 150,000 men, on the fron- 
tier of the Russian empire, which the emperor of 
Russia has assured shall be ready to act, should 
any adverse event render their co-operation necessa- 
ry. Besides the subsidy, Great Britain is bound to 
furnish 150,000 men, c7.an equivalent in money for 
the deficiency. , 

{t appears by what lord Castlereagh said in reply to 
several questions put to him in the house of com- 
mons, that Spain, Sweden and Denmark were acced- 
ing parties to the coalition against France; but of 
what they would probably contribute to the generai 





Yarce he was not informed. 

Lord Wellington held a grand review of his ca: | 
valry (20,000 strong) on the SOth of May, near Brus- 
sels, where marshal Bticcher had arrived to concert | 
measures with him. | | 

Specie in London, May 16. 
Portugal gold in coin £5 
Foreign gold in bars, 
New Doubloons | 
New Dollars 68 

4 London paper of May 31, iatimates that the in- 
survrection in La Vendee had not beea quelled, as the | 
«rench papers reported. That hostilities might not 
commence before the latter end of June, as the Rus-| 
sians could not before that time get upon the French | 
frontier. [ Slow marches.| That Wellington, afraid of 
being cut off from the Prussians, had made an oblique 
movement to prevent it. That many of the national! 
guards were disaffected to Napoleon. : 

ost important!—The prince regent af England 
has conferred the order of the garter on Solg:on- 
Ferdinand, the wise king of Spain. | 

Mr.Bennet, in the English house of commons, June 
5, wished to know from the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
who it was that inflicted such a disgrace on the cha- 
racter of the nation, as to advise the order of the 
garter to ve conferred on Ferdinand of Spain—No 
answer Was giver. 

“Tie Society of Encouragement” at Paris are of- 
fering premiums for inventions and improvements 
ntse.til in the arts, with as much calmness as though 
there was a prospect of a millenium, instead of a 
general and terrible war. 

“A report from the minister of the interior to 
ihe emperor of France,” dated May 7, states, at 
ercat length, what symptoms of disaffection had 
appeared in J’rance. He reprehends, with great se- 
verity, the conduct of those that would involve the 
country in a civil war. He names a few places 
where “armed bands” had appeared—says the wo- 
men in the commune of Calvodos had destroyed 
the tri-colored flag—that seditious shouts were 
heard, and rebellious acts done in the department 
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of the north—and, that in the Contes du Nord 
mayor had been murdered by two Chouans—ang 
adds; ‘It is now about four months since our trj. 
bunals have punished with transportation, and four 
years banishment, those who cried “Vive VEmpe. 
reur,” whilst those who now cry out “Viye le Ro} 
remain ynpunished; that maderation is a sign of 
strength and power. But the tribunals cannot on 
other matters remain undecided, without failing jn 
their ditty, and without destroying that harmony of 
intejtion which animates the people and theRovern. 
ment.”” And concludes, however, with Mentioniny 
the general devotedness of the people in equipping 
the national puard, &c. | 

Numerous meetings have been held in various 
parts to petition parliament, in the spirit and man. 
ner of the following— — 

London, May \7.— Westminster meeting —T his day, 


| at a meeting in Palace Yard, major Cartwrighi moy 


a petition to parliament, which was seconded by 
Mr. Walker. The petition declared, * that war 
interfering in the choice of a sovereign in France 
would be flagrantly unjust; that under our presen; 
taxation such a war was madness—that such policy 
resulted from those domestic enemies who had 
robbed the nation of its rightful representation— 
that ministers who haye advised this unjust war, 
oyght to be impeached.” ‘ 

Sir Francis Burdett declared that he should be 
proud {o lay this petition before the assembly which 
had been falsely called the house of Coramons, yet he 
did not expect it would meet with a beiter reception 
than that from the city of London. 

Southwark meeting —A > meeting for the same 
purpose was held in the Town Hall of the Borough. 
Mr. Waddington, afier a speech of much energy, 
proposed many resolutions, conceived in strong 
terms, and the object of one af these was an address 
to the princess Charlotte of Wales. These resolutions 
were superceded by others more temperately ex- 
pressed, and at the same time insisting on the 
injustice of war, and our state of national bankruptcy, 
and urging the necessity of the removal of the 
ministers. 

Corsica has returned to its allegiance to Wapoleon, 
with great demonstrations of jéy. 

It appears as if all the talents of Frante were to 
be collected in the new legislative body. In addi- 
tion to ather distinguished names mentioned, we 
have those of Zucien Bouaparte and Barrere. The 
republican party appear to be the ascendant. 

‘The colors of the federates of Britanny are wscrl 
bed with the words—“ Qur country—liberty—ihe em 
peror? | Have 

It is said that the correspondence with Vienna 
still goes on, and that Napoleon is in the constans 
habit of receiving despatches from the empress. 

A Plymouth letter states that several ships have 
sailed with the utmost despatch, with orders, it 15 
believed, to watch a squadron of French frigates 
that intended to carry out arms to the West Indies, 
at the first opportunity. Report states, that the 
British ships have receiyed directions to detain all 
French yessels, whether under the white or trico 
lored flag. deve ee 

A letter from lord Burghersh states, that the Ri- 
voli 74, has captured the Frenchfirigate Melpomeme 
of 44 guns, in the Mediterranean, the latter having 
25 killed and 50 wounded. It was reported that *: 
ders had been given, May 29, to capture all vesse+° 
under the tricolored flag. S aes » 

Austria is said to be uneasy at the armaments O 
the Turks. awed 

A London paper of June 1, says, that two frigates 
were secretly prepared in France to take off Bors 
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tes 1 tremity. If Bonaparte had made 
saber ooh the London editors would not 
arhe ‘British parliament has rejected the petition 
fom Westminster for peace, on account of its inde- 

5 language. : 

The ante #8 an address to the prince regent 
romising the concurrence of the house in effective 
measiires to carry on the war against Bonaparte, 
was carried in the house of commons, ce st, 
by a majority of 331 to 92—the largest number of 
members present which has been known for a long 
‘Ca Castlereagh officially informed the house 
that the troops which the aKlies would bring into 
the fizld would exceed 1,000,000. % 

The British are making great exertions to 
strengthen Wellington’s army. The duke seems 
uneasy at his situation. 


The Saxon “patriots” in Blucher’s atmy were 
50,000 strong, but they were subdued and dispersed 
into different regiments. 

Migration from England to France 40,000 fami- 
lies had gone to the continent and settled principal- 





ly in France; drawing from England 15 or 20 mil 
lions annually. Greater cheapness of the necessa- | 
ries of life, exemption from tythes, &c caused these 


temovals; to prevent whieh, and to crush we aeneal 


manufactories, Cobbett thinks, is a great motive | 
with the English ministry to renew the war. 





trians on the 23d of May. King Ferdinand was im. 
mediately expected. Murat escaped in disguise, for 
he had reached his capital “after the dispersion of 
his troops.” His wife, and 2000 French officers were 
made prisoners, and were to be sent to Trieste. So 
that King Joachim appears to have totally lost his 
kingdom, and with it ali power to make a diversion 
in favor of Wapoleon. aes 

There was a report [which does not appear Worthy 
of much Credit, though it may be true} that the 
Spanish general Mina had goné over to the French 
with 10,000 men. It was added that the Spanish peo- 
ple did not join heartily in the French war. , 

It was expected at Gibraltar that all the Enptisli 
troops that could be spared, wodld be ordered trom 
thence to join the army of the duke of Wellington 
in Belgium. ~ | 

“More restoration!” —The order of the Jesuits has 
been “restored” in Spain!! This is oné of the “vene- 
rable institutions” that Bonaparte destroyed. 

Murseilles is said to be in a state of seige by the 
troops of Napoleon; and the La Vendeanég are re- 
ported to be in a state of organized insurrection, and 
to be moving in three bodies towards Rochelle. 

Another article in the Brussels papers, states, 
that prince B. (it is presumed Berthier) has been 
arrested in Germany, for making an attempt to 
return secretly to France. 

The king of Holland has made the duke of 


| Wellington field marshal of the army of the Neth- 


The three following paragraphs may partially jerlands, and appointed him in the Capacity, to the 


shew the state of things of England. 
from a London paper: 
“Fifteen hundred journeymen cabinet makers 


They are|command-in-chief of that army. 


The emperor Alexander, in a letter to the pre« 
sident of the Polish Diet, announces his assumption 


have heen turned out of emplopment by upholsterers | of the title of king of Poland, and that that kingdom 
alone ina week. Great distress exists amongst me-} would be united with his dominions by the bond of 


chanics. 

“In the watch-making line, as well as in the silk 
trade, vast numbers of industrious persons have be- 
come totally destitute, for want of any employ. 

At Manchester, and in other manufacturing places 
there is also a great stoppage of trade; it is suppo- 
sed that there are, at the former place, not more 
than 100 looms now at work. j 

London, May 30.—Private letters from Paris state, 
that the landing of the Chowan leaders in La Vendee, 
with the supply of English arms, has enabled the 
government, without jealousy, to issue the most ri- 
gorous orders for the arrest of all the suspected 
partizans of the Bourbon family throughout France; 
alid it is said, that if the allies shalt defer the com- 
mencement of hostilities but ten days more, they 
will find every one cf their confederates in custody. 

In Paris, the most free circulation is given to 
Pamphlets against the government. One, entitled 
“Motif du Wote de Louis Floylan de Kergelay sur 
Acte additionell,” is sold without restraint. It con- 
tains this passage: “I am obliged to protest against 
this article (67) because I am convinced that the re- 
establishment of this dynasty (the Bourbon) on the 
‘throng is the only means of giving happiness to 
“renchmen.” A friend of ours saw 200 copies bought 
by oue person avowedly to distribute gratis. ‘lhe 
“Memoire Justificatif” of the duke of Ragusa, sell- 
‘ng in all the shops of the Palais Royale, contains 
CxXpressions against Bonaparte, such as if ia England 
vere directed against the sovereign, world condemn 
‘le author toa prison for years. There are also 
Journals, as free in their retharks on the government 
#8 in England. 

ity an arrival at Boston, We have Gidraltur dates of 
June 18, in which the following: facts and reports 
appear— 

NVoples was captured by the allies and entered by 


*he Sicilians and British om the 21st, and by the Aus-' 





its own constitution. H. M. adds, that le has par- 
ticular pleasure in making it known, that this is 
the unanimous decision of the powers assembled in 
Congress. 

Several bodies of Spanish troops are reported to 
be making towards the French frontier, said to be in 
four bodies. Their numbers are not stated. The head 
quarters were established at Barcelona, where Fer- 
dinand and his brother Carlos were expected. 

LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

By arrivals at New-York and BoSton we have 
London dates of June 13, The mass of matter in 
these papers is very great. The followiug are the 
chief things mentioned:-— 

Hostilities had not yet commenced—but were ex- 
pected soon. . 

Naples had been completely conquered by the 
allies. There is a report that Murat had reached 
Paris, and his wife was expected there. 

The allied monarchs were at Vienna May 27.~— 
There are various reports of their troops advancing 
towards the Rhine. 

The war at sea appears to be begun. Sevefs 


Yet two, that had been detained, were released at 
Plymouth! 

‘The London Gazette of the 6th of June annountes 
the appointment of the honorable C. Bagot to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary té 
the United States. 

The French legislative body met at, Paris on the 
4th of June. Count Lanjuinais was clected president 
of the house of representatives by a large majority. 
Carnot, La Fayette, and several others were candi- 
dates. This house has displayed a republican spirits 
The house of peers met the same day. 

A London paper of June 8 reports that Napoleon 
had left Paris for Laon, where his head quarters were 
to be established. Sov/t was te leave ‘paris June 5. 





French vessels have been captured by the British, 
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-gaid to gain ground—-and 25,000 men were ordered to 


_the 13th military division, that the English army in 


for peace ave commenced with Austria.” 
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The insurrections in the western departments are 


act against the redels. The ea-nodlées, found interfer- 
ing are to be put to death. The priests are to be 
respected. ete: 

The commander of the 13th military division says— 
“am authorised to announce to the inhabitants of 


Belgium ws preparimg to retreat, and that negociations 


Some places in the west are declared in a state of 
siere. 
Seiczertand persists in her neutrality and is pre- 
paring to defend it. 
There is a report that Murat’s carriage has fallen 
into the hands of the Austrians, with two millions in 
gold in it. is 
Much activity prevails to get the British fleets to 
sea—20,000,G0U ball cartridges were sending to the 
Netherlands. 
The passage of the Austrian army through Pied- 
mont commenced at Turin on the 5th May. 
The German papers assert that prince Berthier 
has been arrested in Bavaria. 
None of the Russians yet reached the Rhine. Some 
were expected at Frankfort on the Maine, on the 
17th of June. Many persons in Europe believe there 
will yet be no war. They appear to calculate much 
on the internal dissentions in France. 
The new loan required by the British minister is 
for forty-two millions of pounds—one hundred and 
eighty-six millions of dollars. 
The prince regent is over “head and ears” in debt 
again. Lord Castlereagh stated his debts amounted 
to £339,000—or about a million and a half of dol 
lars, which the laborers of Britain must pay. Adomi- 
nable! 
Price of stocks, London, June 8.—Reduced 57 1-4 
3-8 1-2—Consols shut—4 per cents 72 34 3—Ex- 
change bills 1 dis. 4 pr.—Cons. for acc. 58 3 4 7-8. 
The Paris papers contain accounts of the proceed- 
ings of general Travot against the Venxdeuns. He 
app-ars, with a very small force, to have beaten them 
severely. Charette is reported dead of his wounds. 
But the British papers say that the insurrection pro- 
ceeds, and intimate that an extensive civil war may 
be expected. ; 
Private letters from La Vendee, state, (says a Pa- 
ris paper) that lieut. gen. Travot, at the head of 800 
troops of the line, successively attacked and defeat- 
ed two considerable corps of the rebels, consis: ing 
of between 1500 and 1800 Vendeans; in‘both these 
actions near 1200 were killed. A letter from Lucon, 
May 22d, asserts that the rebels to the number of 
4000 proceeded to the sea shore to receive the arms 
and ammunition sent to them by the foreigners.— 
gen. Travot attacked them, killed 600, and made 
1400 prisoners. He also seized 50,000 weight of 
powder. ; 
An apprehension existed that the insurgents might 
attack Nantz. ‘The mayor was preparing for them. 
British liberty/—The London Gazette of the 2d of 
June, contains a proclamation, declaring that the 
recommencement of hostilities renders it expedient 
to direct, that all soldiers serving in the British 
army, who have been enlisted for limited periods, 
shall continue to serve therein three years after the 
expiration of such limited periods respectively. 

700,000 crowns deposited by cardinal Fesch ina 
bank at Rome, have been sequestered. 

Talleyrand has arrived in Switzerland. He was 
expected at Ghent. 

The French frigate Melpomene had been captured 
in the bay of Naples in attempting to violate the 





Two hundred citizens of Dunkirk are said to hay, 
repaired to the standard of.Louis at Ghent. 

The Spanish forces collecting on the French fron, 
tier are given at 80,000; to which they add 25,006 
Portuguese. The Spanish government, howeye; 
seems greatly embarrassed. The army is discon, 
tented, and there appears some disaffection in it. 


upon them. Catalonia demands the arch-duke Chup), 
for king of Spain. Libels are posted against the 
Bourbons, and the people cry out for the constity, 
tion. Many monks have been killed in Andalusia, 
Galicia is in insurrection. A junta has been estab. 
lished in Asturias to act against Ferdinand. From qj 
these things it is probable that Spain cannot act 
offensively. Clausel, at Bordeaux, has called upon 
the Aa ta to prepare themselves to repel the Spa. 
niards. 


French funds, 55 to 551 4. 


QVar Gvents: 


Lord Darnley had a call from the British house 9: 
peers tor the 6th of June, on a motion he proposed 
making relative to the naval administration of En. 
gland in the war with America, 

The United States’ sloop of war Wasp is reported, 
in the London papers, to have sunk two British sloops 
near Maranham. 

The British house of commons, on the 5th June, 
voted an address for a monument to the memory of 
sir Edward Packenham. 

The London Times of the 7th June speaks of two 
important courts martial, which were to be soon 
holden; one for the investigation of the conduct of 
sir G. Prevost, late governor of Canada; the other 
upon lieutenant-colonel Mullens, who commanded 
the 44th foot in the late unfortunate attack on the 
American entrenched camp at New-Orleans. 
Major-general Keane is said to have entirely re- 
covered of his wounds. 

A cartel (Russian) ship has arrived at New-York 
from England with 374 late American prisoners—of 
these one hundred were given up from British ships 
of war. 

Captain Stewant.—The freedom of the city of 
New-York has been presented to this gallant sup- 
porter of our Constitution. 

“No essential injury.”—Mr. John Westcott, jun. of 
this town (says the Providence R. I. Patriot) has 
lately returned to the land of his nativity, after an 
absence of seventeen years, fourteen of which he was 
enslaved by the British, having been impressed in 
the year 1798. At the commencement of the late 
war, he refused to fight against his country, and was 
“magnanimously” thrown into prison, where he lin- 
gered three years more, when peace restored him t¢ 
his country, his family and friends. 

British COURT-MARTIAL.—A Boston paper of Ju- 
ly 21, gives us the following deposition, which puts 
to shame the lying report of the British court mat: 
tial, mserted in our last page, 363. 

We, William B. Shubrick, a lieutenant in the 
United States navy, and Archibald Henderson, cap- 
tain of marines, both of the United States’ frigate 
Constitution, do severally testify and declare, that 
we have seen in the Boston Gazette of the 17th July 
current, an account of a court martial holden at 
Halifax, on the 28th June last, for the trial of the 
officers and crews of his Britannic majesty’s late 
ships the Cyane and Levant, in which it is stated, 








action with those ships kept at long shot, out of 





blockade. 


carronade range: and secondly, that high excomiums 


The people refuse to pay the enormous contributions — 


among other things, that the Constitution in her 
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are made on the crews of ssid ships for their loyalty 
in resisting the repeated offers made to them to be 
received into the American service. Now we, on 
gur oaths declare, that the frigate Constitution 
ranged alongside of those ships at not a greater 
distance than 250 yards, which every person ac- 
quaiated with gunnery must know is within point 
blank carronade range; and:secondly, that no offers 
whatever were made, nor any temptations held out 
to the crews of said ships to induce them to desert, 
or quit the service of their king; on the contrary, 
the very frequent expressions of a desire on their 
part to enter our service, were invariably Giscounte- 
panced by the officers of the Constitution. 

There is ee af charge made against the officers 
of the Constitution in the proceedings of the court 
niartial, that the crews of the Cyane and Levant 
were confined iti the hold in the night time, which 
ig the custom on board all ships of Wal, and espe- 


cially when the prisoners are nearly as numerous, 


as the crew of the conquering ship; but the crews 
of the Levant and Cyane were permitted to remain 
on the birth deck the whole of the day, and one 
third of them at a time on the spar deck, who had 
no irons on them. W. B. SHUBRICK, 
ARCH. HENDERSON. 
Commonwealth of Mass:chusetts, 
Suffolk, as. Boston, 20th July, 1815. 

Then the said Witiram B. Suupricx and Anrcat- 
sitp HENDERSON, personally appeared, and made 
oath to the truth of the above declaration by them 
subscribed, before THOMAS WELSH, Jr. 

Justice of the Peace. 

((7it is a matter of fact, that the marines on board 
the Constitution were constantly engaged, and that 
several of the wounds our people received, were by 
musket balls. The Constitution had 53 guns; the 
frigate Cyane and sloop Levant had 55. What a thing 
is a British official ! 

To the editor of the Boston Patriot. 

Sin—In looking over the report of a court martial, 
held at Halifax, on the conduct of the officers and 
crews of the ships Cyane and Levant, lately captur- 
ed by the Constitution, it appears by the report, 
that they attribute the capture of these two ships 
to the “superior force of the Constitution, and her 
superiority in sailing.’ Now, I know the Cyane to 
bea very fast sailing ship—f had occasion to ask her 
Protection as convoy up the Mediterranean, in the 
year 1811, when the French were capturing our ves- 
sels. I was on board her more than ten times in the 
course of 60 days, and was well acquainted with her 
officers, particularly Mr. Jones, the 2d lieutenant ; 
who conducted me to every part of the ship. I found 
het to bea good staunch vessel, and then mounting 
v4 guns. Mr. Jones assured me they could capture 
any French frigate that ever floated. As to the Le- 
vant, I know nothing about her, only that she is ra- 
ted in Steel’s list 18, and mounts 21 guns. The two 
ships were certainly superior to the Constitution. 

I feel indignant when { see such reports, because 
they do not give our officers the merit which is due 
to them. They say the Constitution kept at so great 
4 distance that their carronades had no effect. Now 
't 4s evident that this was not the case, because the 
Pringipal part of the wounded received their wounds 

ron musket and grape-shot. Any person who has 
©en in action knows that when grape and musket 
shot do execution, the distance cannot be too great 
of 32 pound carronades. A round shot from a 32 
Pound carronade will do execution double the dis- 
‘ance that grape will, fired from any gun that can 
pi produced. This same court martial reports, that 
ii Stewart and his officers endeavored to per- 

ade the prisoners to enter the service of the U. 


States. This I do not believe, as 1 have been en- 
gaged in privateering during the late war, and 
wherever we captured a British vessel the crew 
wished to enter on board the privateer, which was 
rejected. Nor is it to be supposed that an officer of 
captain Stewart’s rank, would ask a prisoner of war 
to do a thing that would cause him to be hanged by 
the laws of his country, 

Another gross violation of the truth is, that the 
Constitution kept up a fire from seventeen long guns, 
when it is evident, that but one side of the Constitu- 
tion was opposed to those ships, and that the Coasti- 
tution carries only fifteen guns on her battery, and no 
long guns on the spar deck. No mancan be made to 
believe such a report, unless it be one who never saw 
a ship ora gun. Iam no writer in the newspapers : 
I only mention these things because I feel indignant 
when I see our naval officers insulted as in the Hali- 
fax report. I have had the misfortune to be one year 
in the British navy myselt, and have often heard 
their officers boast, but I never supposed they were 
capable of such falsehoods. Surely, if we are to 
judge the whole British nation according to the of- 
ficial letters of their officers, and the reports of their 
court martials, we must suppose them a set of base 
liars. An American Seaman. 

“Dssenters from the British in Canada, are yet 
very frequently coming into the United States. 

DartTmoor.—On the 5th of June there yet remained 
at Dartmoor 2400 American prisoners. We are really 
becoming impatient at this strange detention of our 
people. There is a great fault somewhere. It is crue} 
in the extreme. 

BRiTisa TRooPs, arriving continually at Quebec 
from Upper Canada, are immediately sent off to Eng- 
land. 

The privateer Abaellino, of Boston was at Mar- 
seilles about the middle of June. She had sold one 
of her prizes for $30,000 

Messis. Kine anv Larrent’s report respecting 
the massacre at Dartmoor, has received an able ex- 
amination and severe reprehension by seventeen gen- 
tlemen (late prisoners) whose names are signed to a 
reply to the statements made by the commissioners. 
It complains especially that Mr. King refused to 
hear the evidence the prisoners had to offer, and 
warmly points out cases where the opinion of an 
Englishman was made to weigh against the positive 
oath of an American. We shall publish the article 
next week. It fully justifies us in the remark we 


King and Larpent, “it was impossible not to recol- 
lect the case of captain Jessup”’—a case that must 
be familiar to most of our readers, wherein the ’pon- 
honor of an English officer was accredited in pre- 
ference to the oaths and scars of the master of an 
American ship. 


CHRONICLE. 


M. Serrurier has been re-appointed by the empe- 
ror of France his minister near the United States. 

Guadaloupe had not been molested by the British 
atour last accounts ; but it appears they are prepar- 
ing to attack it. A British 74 arrived there on the 
20:h of June, offering protection, [against whom ? } 
but the governor said that he, with the soldiers and 
people of the island, would try to protect them- 
selves. 

Souih America—We learn with pleasure, by Ja- 
maica papers, that the patriots of Carthegena ap- 
pear to hold their ground. But the war on both sides 
is a war of extermination, dreadful to hear of. The 
people of Sabaza Grande are said to have risen on 





the roval garrison and put the whole (from 2 to $00) 


made that, in looking over the report of Messrs._ 
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to death! One xz:man is reported to have killed five 
men with her own hand. 
All was tranquil, under the rule of the patriots, at 

Santa Fe. re RH 

. Caracas.—The State of things in this part of South 
America is terrible. The contest for power yet lasts, 
and the war appears also like a war of extermina- 
tion., The people are in great distress for want of 
provisions. | 

_ Fram. the Mediterranean.—The Ontario, and some 
of the light vessels, arrived at Gibraltar on the 13th 
of June,,, amd, commodore , Mecatur, with the rest 
of the squadron, on the 14th; and on the evening 
of that day all,the vessels proceeded to their desti- 
nation. The gailaht commodore was informed by 
our consul at Tangiers that an Algerine frigate had 
been there forty-eight hours before our squadron 
passed that place, amd was supposed to have pro- 
ceeded up the Straits. His first object, probably, 


was this vessel; and a report was brought to Gibral- |. 


tar on the 2Ist by an English packet, said to have 
fallen in with a Britisli gun brig, that had been 
spoken by out fleet the day before, stating that he 
had captured an .4gerizie frigate. The mtelligence 
was helieves at Gibraltar; though it was not con- 
firmed on the 22nd. 

The Algerine squadron had been out of the Straits, 
but had téturned: to the Mediterrariean; and was ex- 
pected to have gone into port. 

Our Squadrén made a fine appearance in Gibral- 
tar bay. Many boats were fitted out to take a view 
of the Macedonian and Epervier. ‘The account of| 
their arrival was said to haye been sent to Algiers | 
by some “Algerine Jews” resident at Gibraltar, by 
express: <A Dutch frigate that had been some time 
at Malaga, was expected to join Decatur; who had 
all things in readiness to declare the port of -4/- 
piers in a state of blockade. Qc ~pOur squadron made 
its passage to Gibraltar in ¢wenty-four days! 
Extract of a letter from an officer in thé United 

States Mediterrdiean squadron, to his frienil in 

New York, dated “ Bay of Gibraltar June 15. 

** We have heard various news of the enemy; but 
have ascertained pretty certainly that he is now at 
ape de Gat, waiting for the remainder of the sum 
of 500,000 dollars demanded of the Spanish govern- 
ment, which has been partly paid him. It is calm 
now—but, if the wind springs up, we shall expect 
to find the enemy to morrow. His force is 3 frigates 
and some small craft. 

The United States’ brig Fire-Fly, captain Rogers, 
sailed from New-York, a few days since, to join the 
squadron under commodore Decatur, in the Medi- 
terranean. 


Tuk FISHERIES. Boston, Fuly 19.—Gn Sunday last 
atrived at this port; the sloop Margaret, captain 


By capt. Franklin, whose arrival is mefitioned 
{under our marine head, we learn that an American 
vessel direct from Halifax in 8 days, arrived at 
Metinicus, (Me.) 8th inst. und by the pilot he wags 
informed, that they had been carried into Halifax by 
a British cruizer for violating their jurisdiction, b; 
fishing on the Nova Scotia coast—that their detention 
in port was three days—and that they were release 
after being strictly forbid visiting that shore again 
for fish—that an armed brig and. schooner had been 
sent to the Labrador to order all Americans off—that 
a ship and brig on the.'same duty was dispatched 
to the banks, and that cruizers are strictly to watch 
the Nova-Scotia shore. [Portland pap. 





Petersburg, Va, June 21.—We are authorised ta 
state, that the estimated value.of property which 
was destroyed at the late distressing conflagration, 
is at least three millions of dillars! . 

It is with the most poignant feelings of sorrow, 
that.we record the destructive fire which has almos: 
desolated the flourishing town of Petersburg. On 
Sunday night, the 16th instant, between eight and 
nine o’clock, the heart-appalling cry of fire, with the 
sound of the alarm bells, rung on our ears—the 
flames were instantly seer bursting from the stable 
belonging to Mr. J. Walker, between Bollin@brook 
and Back-streets—the surrounding buildings, being 
entirely of wood, standing near to each other, weve 
seized in a moment by the devouring element, and 
communicated it to others with the rapidity of light: 
ning. | 

The following statement We think is free from ex- 


apgeration. 

On Bollingbrook, 76 houses 
Back-street, 21 
Sycamore, 22 
Old-street, 29. 
Bank-street, 2 
Market-square; | 24 


To these we may add 200 lumber houses, &c. 
Including in the above, the Farmers’ Bank, Colum- 
bian hotel, Eagle tavern, Virginia inn, one stone to- 
bacco warehouse—and may othe? buildings, new, 
elegant and costly. 





The loss of goods and furniture is incalculable— , 
and what adds poignancy to grief is, that there was ry 
but alight breeze from the east. 

Many lives were lost; their bones are to be seen M 


among the ruins, but it is not known who the suf- 
ferers were. Three persons are said'to have been 6] 
blown Up in the explosion at the foot of Sycamore; 


one of them a young man by the name of Myers, oe 
late in the employ of Mr. Thomas Wallate—two or ne 
three children were burnt to death in the lower hk 


part of Bolingbrook, and the bleached bones of one ' 
unfortunate victim were to be seen at the back door 





Bowden, 8 days from Halifax. We find by the news- 
papers of that place, that on the 29th June, his ma- | 
jesty’s* brig Jasseur, arrived there from a cruise, 
oringing tn eight American vessels, alleged to have 
been taken fishing on the western shores of the pro- 
wince. Gentlemen who came passengers in the 
Margaret, inform, that after a detention of forty- 
eight hours these vessels were released, having 
their papers endorsed, forbidding their fishing on | 
the western shores of that province. ‘They also 
state that two gun brigs had sailed for the protec- 
tion of their tishing ground, and were ordered to 
capture and bring in every American vessel found 
within three miles of the shore. 


} 





*“‘His majesty’s’’—so they have it in the Boston pa- 
pers, by way of pre-eminence; meaning that George 
is the majesty they bow to. 
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of the tenement lately occupied as our office. Many th 
more have doubtless perished—for it was with the W 
utmost difficulty that a great number of the citizens, ni 
animated by a noble zeal to save the property of b 
their friends and neighbors, could be restrained m 
from entering the houses even after the matches had ad 
been fixed t6 blow them to atoms. | 
th 

COURAGE AND GENEROSITY.—The company of “Ar all 
tillery Fencibles,” of Baltimore, who formed a part Nz 
of the glorious defenders ot Fort M‘/fenry, then com fire 
manded by judge Nicholson, and now by Jesse Ei- f Sia 
chelber ger, esq. merchant—at a meeting, a few ever® ha 
ings since, contributed one thousand dollars towards Ov 
defraying the expence of erecting the “battle mo- me 
nument” to be built jn this city, and five hundred tre 
doilars for the relief of the sufferers by the late fire Fy 
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Hec olim meminisse 
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#rom the London Packet. ° absolute and without limit, in the choice of the eni- 
Hespatch from the Duke of Otranto to Prince Met+|pire. Victory has several times placed thepolitica 


ternich. 

“My Prixce.—Evcry event has confirmed what I 
| predicted - to you six months ago. You were too 
preoccupied to hear me; hearken to me now with 
attention and confidence—we may, in the peculiar 
circumstances, and the imminent situations in which 
weave placed, influence in a powerful manner the 
,pproaching, and perhaps eternal destinies, of 
France, of Austria and of Europe. You are deceiv- 
al respecting What is going on, and what is prepa- 
ring in the midst of us. You willjudge of the re- 
ports of a people rash and blind by the misfortunes 
which strike withcut the power to enlighten them. 
You are given tounderstand at Vienna that Napole- 
on has been brought back to the throne by the ar- 
my alone—that there are none on his side but a 
soldiery drunk with war. But forthwith you will 
know, that our army has not been recruited in pub- 
lichouses. Generals, captains, soldiers, all are drawn 
entirely from the bosom of the nation; and for 25 
years our army has executed almost always their 
wishes and the laws, by the most brilliant victories. 
How dare you tell us that it is the army alone 
which votes for Napoleon? Our legions do not range 
themselves more promptly under their coiors than 
the nation itself around his person and his throne.— 
Almost every where on his rottte the popular insur- 
rections inhis favor preceded the presence of Na- 
noleon. ‘The Bourbons, .réduced to seek in every 
nlace a Vendee, have not found it even in La Vendee 
itself. Of so many armies of volunteers which they 
said they had in the South, not one is formed; and 
though some little bands trembled while they had 
at their head the duke of Angouleme, they are be- 
comt intrepid by passing under the tri-colored flag. 
The power of the nation consists in its talents as 
much as in its armed force. They think now, or 
they express themselves with respect to Napoleon, 
in the same manner in the towns, in the academies, 
aid in the camps. Without doubt liberty has been 
much restricted, but it has never been destroyed. 
Glory, at least, was a compensation for France; she 
desired not aggrandisement, of which we abjure the 
abuse; but she was. not able to support the abase- 
ment when she had thrown off the government of the 
Bourbous. The French people feel the extreme 
Want of peace—they wish it as they wish for happi- 
hess; but if they be forced intoa war, they believe 
hat, under Napoleon, they will not suffer disgrace. 
We do not wish, say the powers assembled in Con- 
sess, to oblige France to take the Bourbons again; 
but Napoleon will not be recognized byus. France 
Must choose another chief—for, to restrict her, they 

add, we shall have if necessary, 900,000 men. 
I shall not stop to discuss here the principles of 
the rights of nations; it is too evident that they are 
all violated by a similar pretension. The emperor 
Napoleon may demand from the emperor of Russia, 
vom the emperor of Austria, from the king of Prus- 
4, 1n what manner has he merited from them, a 
wea +h; violent, as to cause them to believe they 
mi si ng to the justice which is due to all other 
vad ne’ that in consideration of their personal ha- 
to Napoleon, they are authorized to rob the 


existence ofthe powers of the North at the mercy of 
the emperor Napoleon, and he has not wished to 
erase any of them froin the list of nations. Is it the 
wish of Alexander, whose nameis revered among’ 
us, to dispense with our rendering to his virtues the 
homage to which they merit? Does the emperor of 
Austria, in dethroning contrary to his interests anf 
those ofhis monarchy, his son-in-law, and his grand - 
son, Wish to prove to the world, by the most asto- 
nishing and authentic of all examples, that among 
the most hideous of all the sentiments of human 
nature, hatred is that which has the greatest sway 
over kings? The people are not disposed to believe 
it; and in this aye of revolutions, it migat be bette 
to take care and dissuade them from it. 

In short, my prince, when it shall be beyond doubt 
that France is resolved to display all her forces, to 
explore all her destines, to support on his throne 
theman whio is the object of her pride, who alone 
seems to her capable of guzranteeing all the exis- 
tencies, and allthe relations, proceeding from the 
revolution, will the princes at the congress make 
the attempt, perhaps a vain one, to tear him from 
his throne, at the price ofall the torrents of blood 
which this new war will cause to be spilled? What 
pretexts will cover so many outrages on reason, Jus- 
tice, and on humanity? They pretend that Napole- 
on cannot offer any guarantee with respect to the 
durability of the peace of Europe; but what a strange 
mode of secking this guarantee, to commence their 
research by replunging Europe in all the fury and 
horrors of war! On the contrary, every thing an> 
nounces, every thing establishes, that any prince 11 
Europe, at the present time, cannot give this gua- 
rantee of peace, in the same degree as Napoleon.— 
No one has experienced so many dangers and vicis- 
situdes of war, so many and. unexpected and terri- 
ble reverses, as Napoleon. It is, in fact, a new life, 
as Wellas anewreign, which the emperor Napole- 
on commences, af.er having understood, during 2 
year, inthe island of Elba, as iaa tomb, every thing’ 
which truth as well as hatred, has told in Europe, 
respecting his first reign and his first life. In fine, 
my prince, France has given herself a new constitu: 
tion, which will not be a vain charter. It is nc long- 
er possible touse subtlety and deceit. The force 
of things will necessarily bring order and justices 
into social life. Our constitution constitutes two 
chambers. The sittings in both will be public.—- 
Thus France and Europe will understand ever, 
thing that will be said on peace and war; and every 
war, which shall not be one of justice and evident 
necessity shall paralyse with terror the man wh» 
would kindle it in Europe, already bleeding froiw 
so many wars. 

The coalesced powers plume themselves on the 
Mmmense number of men they can collect. But per- 
haps; they may have calculated erromeously—they 
may bedeceived. If it were true, as they give ** 
out, that they have 900,000 men fit for action, Franc’, 
who has already 500,000, wiil soon have a millio:. 
I seek not to exaggerate the exultation, which, 1+ 
a similar war, will fix all the senses, and ths en- 
thusiasm with which their souls will be transporte?. 





Tench of their sacred right, of their independence 
Vo La y HH, 


Every man in France will become a soldier: eyen 
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article oftron will be manufactured into a sabre, a for ever deprived him of his power of imposing 
bayonet, or amusket; every where, as in 1793, will on goodfaith. Despairing of the success of his at. 
be established manufactories of salt-petre, of pow- tifices, he seeks for the second time to precipitate 
der, andofcannon. From the Rhine to the Pyre- with himself into the abyss the nation over Which he 
neces, from the Mediterranean to the Ocean, the di-, has caused terror to reign. He renews all the de 
versions of the peasants on Sundays and holidays, partments of administrations in order to fill them 
will be military exercise; every commune, every wholly with men sold to his tyrannical projects; he 
village, will be transformed into barracks; and the disorganizes the national guards, whose blood he 
cntire population of the empire, arrayed as the Na- intends to lavish in a sacrilegious war; he begins to 
tional Guards, will be prepared to live in tents. Al-| abolish rights, which have long since been establish. 
ready does France resound with the war song in) ed. | 
which the acquirers of national domains, who ne | Ife convokes a pretended field of Mai to, multip] 
bor fears for their property; the friends of reason, | the accomplices of his usurpation. He promises to 
who have been threatened with the return of super- | proclaim there, in the midst of bayonets, a derisor 
stition; the military; whose glory they have wished imitation of that constitution, which after twenty 
to tarnish; in short, all classes of citizens repeat five years of disorders and calamities, had for the 
with enthusiasm their ardent expressions of passi-| first time founded ona solid basis the liberty and the 
ons the most dear and the most terrible. In the pyosperity ofFrance. Finally he has. consummated 
war, Which will be in fact, a crusade against ths) the greatest of all crimes towards our subjects by 
independence of a nation, the contagion of the prin-| attempting to separate them from their sovereign, to 
ciples of the French revolution, may pass with peo- | tear themaway from our family, whose existence fo 
ple too ignorant and too barbarous even to under-| so many ages has been identified with that of the na. 
stand their own interests. On the approach of the | tion itself, and is still to this moment the only thing 
cmperor Napoleon and his armies, marching with | that can guarantee the stability of the legitimacy of 
snimation ta songs of liberty, kings may be aban-|the government; the rights and liberty of the peo- 
donéd by their subjects, as the Bourbons have been! ple, the mutual interests of France and of Europe 
by the soldiers on whom they depended with such In these circumstances we rely with entire conf: 
confidence. Every throne will be cyerthrown be-| dence on the sentiments of our subjects, who cannot 
fore nations will learn how to govern them; and how | fail to perceive the dangers and the miseries to 
many evils will be the work of princes, capable by | which they are exposed by a man, whom assembled 
their virtues of rendering happy the greatest part | Europe, has devoted to public vengeance. All the 
of the world! How much will those monarchs and | powers know the dispositions of France. We areas. 
humanity be indebted to you, my price, if, by the | sured of their amicable views and of their support 
wisdom of your counsels, you can dissuade them Frenchmen! Seize the means of dehiverance which 
from the determination, in which they oppose inte- | are offered to your courage. Rally round your king, 
rests and passions over which they ought to have no | your father, the defender of all your rights, hasten 
control.. I have only to renew, with the most live- | to him, to assist him in saving ‘you, to put an ehd to 
ly expression, to your highness, the assurances of ‘revolt, the prolongation of which might become fata! 








the highest consideration. to our country, and by punishment of the authors of 

mt “The DukeofOTRANTO. |so many evils accelerate the era of general reconci: 
Paris, 7pril28, 1815." liation. 

| DECLARATION. _’ Given at Ghent, the second day of the month of 

Louis, bu the grace of Gad, king of Franee and Na- | May, inthe year of our Lord one thousand 


eight hundred and fifteen, and the twentieth 


varre, to all our subjects, greeting: 
| year of our reign. 


France, free and respected, was enjoving by our | 


care the peace and prosperity which had been res-| (Signed) LOUIS. 
tored to it, when the escape of Bonaparte from the, Journal Universal, May 5. 
island of Elba, and his appearance on the French | STATE PAPER. | 
territory, seduced to revolt the greater part of the’ Frederick Augustus, by the grace of Ged, king of 
army, suffered by this illegal force he has made usur- | Suxcony and duke of Warsaw. 


pation and tyranny succeed to the equitable empire! We have learned with the miost lively grief, that 
ofthe laws. The efforts and the indignation of our! our kingdom of Saxony is about being provisionally 
subjects, the majesty of the throne and that of the|occupied by the troops of his majesty the king of 
national representation, have yielded to the violence; Prussia. 

cfa mutinous soldiery, whose treacherous gnd per-| Ever decided not to separate our lot from that of 


® . ° . . . > 7 e © } 
‘ured leaders have been seduced by deceitful hopes. ! our people, filled with confidence in the Justice ane 


This criminal success having excited ‘In Furope| Magnanimity of the allied monarchs, and intending 
just alarms, formidable armies have been put in| to accede to their alliance as soon as we had it i 
Yynarch towards France, and all the powers haye de- | our power, we resolved, after the battle of Leipsi¢, 
creed the destruction of the tyrant. to wait upon the conquerors; but the sovereigns It 

Our first care, as our first duty, has been to cause | fused to listen to us; and obliged us. to depart from 
a just and necessary distinction to be recognized be- | our states and retire to Berlin.’ His majesty the em: 
iween those disturbers ofthe peace and the oppres-|peror of Russia nevertheless gave us to understand, 
sed French nation. that our separation from Suxony was. only requires 

Faithful to the principles which have always i by the military exigencies of the times, and his m8 
cuided the sovereigns, our allies have decreed their | jesty invited us at the same time to place the most 
intention torespect the independence of France, and| entire confidence in him. We received also from 
suarantee the integrity of its territory. They have} their maj -sties the emperor of Austria and the king 
«iven us most. solemn assurances that they will not/of. Prussia, the most feeling proofs of interest and 
juterfcre in the internal government, and it is on| sensibility. We were therefore permitted to indulge 
tose considerations we have resolved to accept/ourselves in the-hope that as soon as the military 
their generous assistance. considerations should cease, we should be reinstate” 

‘The usurper has in vain attempted to sow dissen-!in our rights and restored to our dear subjects. v > 
tions among them, and by a feigned moderation. to| were still more authorised to expect a prompt an 
disarm. their just reseatment. Wis whole life has happy change in our situation, because vc had mas 
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known to the allied sovereigns our sincere desire of give the empexor, for having so easily obtained the 


co-operating in the establishment of the repose 
and liberty of Europe; and because we had mani- 
fested, never) Way which was in our power, our 
true devotion for their persons and for the cause 
which was the object of their efforts. 

When peace was concluded with France, 1t was a 
source of infinite grief to learn, tnat our reiterated 
yequests for a prompt restoration had not been 
accorded; that our just hopes were unattended to; 
and that the decision of our dearest interest and of 
our people, had been adjourned to the congress of 
Vienna. Far, however, from crediting the rumors 
spread abroad in relation to the fate of our states, 





since the peace of Paris, we reposed an entire confi- | 
dence in the justice of the allied monarchs, although | 
it was impossible for us to penetrate the motives of | 
the proceedings which they had observed towards us. | 

The preservation of the consolidation of the legi- 
timate dynasties, had been the grand end of the war | 
which had terminated sg happily. The allied powers, 
for this purpose, had proclaimed at different times, 
in the most solemn manner, that far from any pro- 
ject of conquest or aggrandizeiment, tiey had only 
jn view the establishment of the rights, and liberty 
of Furope. Saxony, in particular, has received as- 
surarices the most positive that its integrity should 
be maintained. This integrity comprehends essen- 
tially the preservation of the dynasty for which the 
nation had publicly inanifested its constant attach- 
ment, and an unanimous desire of being re-united to 
its sovereign. 

We have communicated to the principal powers of 
Europe, a frank and complete avowal of the motives 
which had directed aur political conduct during the 
late years, and from the unshaken confidence which 
we place in their intelligence and their justice, we 
are persuaded, that they have not only perceived the 
propriety of our intentions, but also in the absolute 
necessity which resulted from the particular posi- 
tion of our states and of the empire, the circum- 
stances which prevented us from taking a part in 
the deliverance of Germany. 

The inviolabity of our rights, and of those of our 
house, under the inheritance honorably and justly 
acquired by our ancestors, must be perceived: Our 
speedy restoration of them ought to follow of course. 

We would fail in our sacred duties to our royal 

house and to our people, were. we to keep silence 
tipon the new measures projected against our states, 
at a moment when we have a right to expect their 
restitution. The intention manifested by the court 
of Prussia, to occupy provisionally, the states of 
Saxony, obliges us to fortify our well established 
rights against such a step, and solemnly to protest 
against the consequences which may grow out of 
Such a measure. 
_ itis in the presence of the congress of Vienna, and 
in the face of ail Europe, that we acquit ourselves 
of this duty, in signing these presents with our awn 
hand, and in reiterating at the same time publicly, 
the declaration communicated some time ago to the 
allied courts, that we will never consent to the ces- 
Sion of the states inherited from our ancestors; and 
that we will not accept any recompense or equiva- 
lent which may be offered to us for them. 

Given at the Fredericksfield, the 4th of Novem- 

ber, 1814. 
(Signed) FREDERICK AUGUSTUS. 





_ Ancenes, May 23.—Every body knows that the 
vount de Lille, during his ten months residence in 
tance, was at variance with the Pope. He would 
not forgive his holiness for coming to Paris to crown 
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blessings of the clergy. This consideration ope- 
rates very powerfully with our Vendeans, who were 
once so eager to fight for religion and the Lord’s 
annointed, but who have for so many years back had 
so little cause of complaint. None of them in fact 
pretend to be more Catholic than the Pope—none 
are sufficiently rash to dare to deny the legitimacy 
of a monarch, for whom all the priests of France 
have, and continue to chaunt, Domine salvum fuc 
Imperitorent. Hence arises the invincible repug- 
nance which the true inhabitants of La Vendee, for 
the most part, evince to the inflammatory instiga- 
tions of the foreigners. 

A great number of the old nobility, satisfied at 
returning to France—at having recovered (thanks 
to the emperor) a part of their property—at freely 
enjoying the liberty of worship, and.of even seeing 
their children admitted, like other Frenchmen to 
the most honorable posts of the empire, hasten with 
eagerness to the mayors and prefects to give fn their 


|oaths of fidelity to the present government. All the 


peasantry are now enlightened as to their true inte- 
rests. The national property which they haveac- 
quired, attaches them to the revolutionary cause— 
content to go to mass where they hear every Sunday 
their curates offering up prayers for the prosperity 
oi the emperor—no less content at being no longer 
subject to the inquisitorial visits of clerks of office, 
they are far from regretting the royal government, 
which threatened them with the return of tithes, ex- 
case, vassalage, and all the seignorial rights. For- 
ced by circumstances to take a part, they determine 
to enter the ranks of our confederates. Thus the 
royal cockade is no longer worn in the villages. or 
rather woods of this department, excepting by va- 
gabonds and real banditti, for whom royalism is 
only a cloak to rob and murder with impunity on the 
highway. There is not a single one of those wretch- 
es, who, to use a Bourbon expression, really has the 
Fleur de Lis at heart—it is only on their shoulders 
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The Inquisition. 


From q Journal of Paris, of Aug. 10, 1814.—The 
spirit of the Holy Inquisition is beginning ta shew 
its fruit. The children of Israel had emerged from 
the obscure and unfrequented streets where they 
formerly dwelt at Rome; and embracing the advan- 
tages of religious toleration, they bought or built 
houses in the finest parts of the capital. They had 
become clean, neat, and even elegant, and scarcely 
distinguishable from the most worthy part of the 
Roman citizens. ‘They accommodated themselves 
with a graceful ease to their manners, and by degrees 
would have adopted their customs, and perhaps 
their opinions. 

But, alas! if the Gazette of Augsburg is entitled 
to credit, their high expectations are totally blasted. 
The fashionables of Rome have envied these children 
of Jacob their taste for the toilet and their love for 
a genteel appearance. The wiseacres of the capital, 
who think all the world besides nincompoops, main- 
tain that a Jew having come out of slime, ought ne- 
cessarily to remain in it; that itis a scandal to see a 
son of Jacob throw off his sandals for shoes in the 
English fashion, and to leave his cellar for a well 
aired and healthy house. Ancient ordonnances have 
been produced, and the Roman government has 
commanded them to return to their filthy places. 

it is, however, said that these regeneratea Jews 
have been much hurt at this new ordonnance; that 
they sorrow after their beautiful houses and elegant 








the emperor, any more than he was disposed to for- 








Fgvpt; and that many of them, rather than renounce 





furniture as deeply as they did after the onions of 
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the charms of living like other people, have deter- , massive iron beam, thirty feet in length, suspen d 
mined to leave Rone, and to carry their property {at its centre by a pivot, on the head of tee F os 
and good appearance to Leghorn and Trieste. and almost as massive iron pillars, nearly thirty fe ; 
Poor race of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, when will |in air in mejestic perpendicular motion. That b rs, 
you find repose in this vale of troubles and sorrow? |by its motion, say twenty strokes in a minute sal by 
When will men cease, for the professed saké of re-|a huge shaft of iron suspended at its end connect f 
ligion, to forget, in respect to your case@, the true jto an axis or crank, driving with great swiftness 
principles of religion? When will men apply that |ponderous iron wheels of many tons weight—they 
law of charity to you, the most sublime and cofsol- | moving those of smaller dimensions but almost inf 
ing of Christianity, ‘to love others as we love jnite in number—and they again in turn their tho. 
ourselves?” sands of spindles and roflers. You hear the hars} 
Have not these Jews, whom we persecute and look rumble of wheels, iron against iron, and the roar it 
upon as enemies, had precedence of us in the series rollers, spindles and throstles, not unlike that of tha 
of different beliefs? Is not their Bible ours? Are not /fall of immense water, yet see nothing like a movin» 
their ancestors the ancestors of the world? And if hewer to all this—no fail or force of water, nothine 
the idea of the unity of God has been preserved |thut the eye discovers gives motion to the unwieldy 
amongst men, is it not the Jews who were its deposi- /machinery, but all being moved by a hand unseen 
tories. and have transmitted it down tous? In short, and out of the researches of the eye, very greatly 
did the Divine Legislator of Christians spring from jenhances the singularity of the scene. , 
any other root than that of Jacob? The steam, which is the moving power, is con. 
The conversion of the Jews is desired, and it is ajducted in stillness and in secret from the boiler a 
laudable attempt; but, to accomplish it, it is better |the cylinder, and there commences its operations— 
to be loved than feared. Every body has not the gift jentirely reversing the common order, for the whee! 
of kissing the hand that smites him. instead of being, as is usual, the frst, is the last thing 
moved. {Saratoga Journal, 
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Ballston Spa Factory. 

The steam factory in this village is now ready for 
operation. ‘he engine and a portion of the spinning | 
uppuratus, is now prepared for working. | Treasury Department, June 24th, 1815. 

This establishment, which now consists of one! Sin—In conformity with the public notification 
building of brick and stone for the engine and spin- ‘from this depariment, of the 135th instant, a copy of 
hing, 160 feet long, five stories high, including the |which is annexed, it is intended, on the first day of 
ultictie or upper story—a large pile of brick and |August next, to give directions to all collectors, re- 
stone buildings three stories, fitting up for looms and |ceivers and other officers throughout the U. States, 
families. A store and office—black-smith’s shop, |not to receive on account of any payments to the U. 
wood-house, &c. is calculated when in full operation, |States, the notes issued by any bank which shall not 
fur eleven thousand spindles. pay its notes on demand, in gold or silver, or which, 

Among the owners are Messrs. Nicholas Low, having suspended such paymeits, shall not receive 
Rufus King, D. B. Ogden, A. Fieming, S. Boyd, John | treasury notes in all payments to the bank, at par, 
Burrall and H. Newport of New-York. Amos Alicott, | and re-issue them in payment of all demands on the 
Wm Stilwell, *. Peck and A. Kssoon, of this vicinity.| bank, to such persons as shall choose to receive 





Treasury Notes. 
(CIRCULAR.) 





Mr. Nicholas Smith is still their superittendent. 
The establishment certainly fully evinces the. en- 
terprize and spirit of the members of the institution, 
the unremitting assiduity of him to whom they have 
committed the superintendence, and, I think, their 





‘them. 

I beg leave, therefore, to request a distinct answer 
from your institution, (which, if there are branches 
belonging to, or connected with it, is to include them 
also) upon these points :— 


enlarged, just und extensive views. Every thing! 1. Whether the bank will agree to receive, re- 
about the buildings shews their designs were not)issue and circulate treasury notes, in the manner 
barely for another summer—on the contrary, they above stated. And if the bank declines to do that, 
appear to be built almost as solid and durable asthe; 2. Whether the bank pays its notes on demand int 
surrounding hill at whose base they stand. gold or silver ? 

It has to be sure been attended with immense | An affirmative answer on the first of these points 
expence, and it is to be hoped that those expences | will be sufficient. But if the bank declines to make 
will be repaid in profits no less munificent. Every |tnat agreement, and docs not answer affirmatively 
individual in this and the adjoining towns ought to upon the second point; or if no answer at all be 
wish this, though every spindle should be a kind of | given to this letter, by any pank, the receiving of its 
thorn in the side of Great Britain; for the greatest |notes in all payments to the United States will be 
proportion of that expence has been scattered | forbidden. 
amongst us. At least say eighty thousand dollars has| Printed lists will be transmitted to all collectors, 
actually been paid by the company and given directly |receivers, marshals, &c. throughout the U, States, 
to ‘the mouth of labor,” and certainly so far made | containing the names of those banks whose notes, !" 
better the condition of the husbandman. Indeed, |conformity with this arrangement, are not to be re- 
every individual in the vicinity has already felt in a |ceive:l in payments to the United States. 

reater or less degree, the beneficial effects cf the} I am, respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
establishment. A. J. DALLAS, 

It is therefore to be hoped, that an institution pro- Secretary of the Treasury: 
mising so many further advantages to the commu- | Bank, 
nity, will meet with all the encouragement its mem- 
bers can expect, or reasonably wish. | Mn. Baranv.—We regret to learn by a passenge! 

The sight of the operation of the engine, to rnost }.in the last cartel from England, that the honorabic 
of us, is at least novel, and cannot but excite some | James A. Bayard was unwell, and on board the Nep- 
surprise in him who has not before seen the astonish- jtune, Which ship is on her return to the Unites 
ing power of steam applied to mechanical operations. | States. Mr. B. was appointed ambassador to Russi*: 


On first entering the engine apartment you see a jand the appointment gave universal satisfaction”: 
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